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EDUCATIONAL 
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Education never has been comprehensively 
organized. Modern needs would seem to 
require that the scope of activity, in school- 
ing for older and younger people than are 
now generally reached, be considerably in- 
creased. Education can humanize and social- 
ize the teaching processes in the interest of 
a greater moral sensitivity in individuals and 
a more rational attitude toward the study 
of society. Ultimately the attitude (of the 
individual in and toward society) is the 
thing. Education can foster more carefully 
its own enlightening values, upon which 
much unsavory reflection has been cast. 
Education can profit from a hoped-for trend 
toward more widespread study of philosophy 
for the sake of sense of direction and better 
mental balance in the educators. 

American custom as to number of years 
-| attendance at different school levels was well 
established more than a generation ago. 
Eight years in elementary school, four years 
in high school, four years in college—result, 
a liberal education. Two or three years were 
added for advanced cultural or scientific 
study. By the time this formula had been 
generally accepted its efficacy was called into 
question by the leaders. While influences 
which brought about the eight-four-four 
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organization were known, no rational justi- 
fication for the arrangement appeared. No 
particular magic of enlightenment inheres 
in the sum of these numbers. Why was 
not the usual time seventeen or fifteen or 
some other number of years? Whence came 
the almost universal custom of the local 
community’s supporting public instruction 
through the high school for just exactly an 
even dozen years? Courses were devised 
with a view to completion in the allotted 
time, rather than the necessary time taken 
to complete an amount of work essential to 
definite ends. 

Many changes in the direction of a greater 
flexibility in education have occurred since 
the start of the junior high school move- 
ment thirty years ago. At present the student 
of education is faced with a profusion of 
year combinations in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, junior high schools, six-year high 
schools, continuation schools, post graduate 
departments of high schools, adult education 
divisions of public schools and colleges, 
evening schools, extension departments, 
Saturday sessions, and many others. Stand- 
ards have not been developed showing how 
much time should be used in acquiring a 
good general education—if there is such a 
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thing as a good general education and if it 
can be acquired. A more intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem might lie in an effort 
to determine the stage of social and intel- 
lectual growth that should be reached by a 
normal individual under public instruction. 
Better, for how much of a person’s realiza- 
tion of his own capacities are public schools 
responsible? 
REORGANIZATION 

It will be noted in the accompanying Plan 
of Organization that the usual time of twelve 
years in elementary and high school has been 
shortened one year and that the kindergarten 
has been made an integral part of the 
elementary school as its first year. Discon- 
tinuance of junior and senior high schools 
as separate organizations is urged since these 
units of our school systems tend to break up 
the continuity of public school work. Such 
administrative measures as may be necessary 
to provide proper social environment and 
present the subject matter of the upper 
years are not to make any greater difference 
to the pupil than his possible transfer from 
school number six to school number eleven. 


A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Pustic ScHoot: Twelve years, including kin- 
dergarten. 

No distinct organizations known as high 
schools, junior or senior. 

Departmentalization in appropriate fields 
above the fifth year. 

Classroom work to be conducted in large 
study-units with carefully devised plans for 
checking progress. 

Additional years of study for individuals 
when necessary, but no policy of continued 
study beyond usual standards for twelfth 

ear. 

Sine sessions if and when possible. 


Co.tece: Three years. 
Arts and sciences. 
Education of public school teachers. 
Wide freedom in the election of subjects in 
the third year, especially in the liberal arts 
division. 





Optional attendance at classes and lectures, 
during the third year at least. 

Opportunity for pre-professional study in 
second two years. 

Not operated by municipalities except in 
wealthy areas. 

Forty-week sessions. 

Junior colleges abolished. 


Tue University: Three years or more. 


Advanced study and _ research — natural 
sciences, social sciences, the arts. (Research 
for scientific purposes, not especially for the 
preparation of college teachers.) 

Professional schools—engineering, medicine, 
dentistry, education, law, architecture, etc. 

Operated with state support or endowment 
or both. 


Aputt EpucaTion ScnHoots: Continuous. 


Political science, currency and banking, cor- 
porations, public utilities, marketing and 
distribution, international affairs, arts and 
literature, popular science, etc. 

Operated by municipalities, states, or endowed 
agencies. 

Purpose—public enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment, particularly in matters that have 
bearing on the structure of society. 

Attendance—entirely voluntary. 


Degrees, diplomas, and other credentials— 


none. 
Entrance qualifications—none. 
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considered advisable in spite of the recent 
rapid growth of these institutions. Probably 
the junior college movement will not have 


run its course for some years. The energy 
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promotion of junior colleges, often with 
inadequate libraries, poor physical equip- 
ment, low standard student bodies, and in 
some cases inferior teaching staffs, would 
find a better outlet in fields of general adult 
education. The junior college appears to be 
just another temporary expedient in a system 
that has grown unwieldy for lack of plan- 
ning. Completion of work of a secondary 
character and the offering of pre-professional 
training usually are given as the primary 
functions of these institutions. There is said 
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ment of such schools where young people 
may study without going away from home. 
Possibly even more young people would gain 


, greater advantage by the very necessity of 


laving home. The supposition that the 
placing of semi-collegiate institutions within 
easy commuting reach of all aids more stu- 
dents than it retards is open to serious 
question. Junior colleges are now appearing 


‘Jin place of teacher-training institutions, 


which were finding trouble in marketing 


|their product, and in place of small arts 
Jcolleges whose offerings were curtailed for 


the sake of economy. Such alterations 
may be merely temporary adjustments to a 


|changing period. 


The above proposal to merge teachers’ col- 
leges and liberal arts colleges will meet with 


|wide disapproval. This fusion need not 


impair the quality of teacher preparation. It 


Jcan be a means of bringing into closer asso- 
|ciation the liberal arts people and their nor- 


mal school contemporaries. Professionally- 


|minded teachers can then demonstrate on 


the home grounds that teachers are made. 
Better opportunity will be provided for 
prospective teachers to receive something of 
that intangible cultural foundation the need 
for which is often keenly felt by faculty 
members of teacher-preparing schools. Also, 
the contagion of professional spirit may 
operate to improve the quality of general 
college teaching. Consolidation is not to be 
accomplished by a one-way movement to 
the arts colleges. The fine physical plants 
of some teachers’ colleges can be used as 
general college centers with appropriate in- 
creases in scope of work. Whenever and 
wherever states require four years of study 
for teachers, the fourth year can be spent at 
the university, where the program of the 
school of education will be carefully articu- 
lated with that of the college. Then the 
arts college will be no longer dabbling 
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to be an added advantage in the establish- 


amateurishly with the education of teachers, 
and teachers’ colleges can cease to wish 
covertly for the liberal arts background. 
Added to such advantages would be the huge 
saving effected by eliminating many of the 
overlapping functions of our higher in- 
stitutions. 

The year-plan, 12-3-3, from the beginning 
of school life through the university, is 
presented with the idea of eliminating enor- 
mous waste of the student’s time and dupli- 
cation of effort. The good student will be 
enabled to start his vocational career at the 
age of twenty-three or twenty-four instead 
of twenty-eight or twenty-nine. In this way 
the inhibiting influences of an overly pro- 
tracted period for study are to be avoided. 
Lives are often blighted by poverty-stricken 
years of study in the twenties when much of 
that time could well have been devoted to 
productive and enlivening activity. This 
waste and misdirection now takes place in 
the lives of many capable and earnest young 
people. Concentration of well planned edu- 
cational effort can procure for the public a 
much greater return than it is now receiving. 
Objections to a shortened period of formal 
schooling on the ground that young people 
are not needed in business and industry seem 
hardly sound. Using schools for a reservoir 
to hold mature people for whom society at 
present makes no other provision is a 
perversion of decent purposes and another 
emergency makeshift. 

Obstacles are not, of course, to be placed 
in the way of any who may wish to engage 
in study and research beyond the third 
university year. There is no upper limit to 
scholarship. It is an essential purpose in 
educational reorganization, though, to re- 
lease the energies of the university student 
for the general activities of life much earlier 
than is customary at present. 

Rich opportunity lies ahead in the field of 
adult education. A new spirit is on the way. 
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With a well-chosen offering and able teach- 
ers, education for adults can be the means 
of enriching continuously many phases of 
American life. The process of learning 
creates the desire to learn. Improper and 
unworthy use of leisure time often comes 
from lack of interests. Sound adult educa- 
tion should and can furnish these interests 
and make them vital. Once those in charge 
of adult centers of learning realize that it is 
as necessary to base activities on the interests 
of their students as it is in the case of fifth 
grade pupils, prospects for immediate prog- 
ress will be greatly enhanced. 

Many practical problems of economics and 
public affairs can be treated more satisfac- 
torily in the adult school than in college for 
the reason that the issues are closer to the 
mature person actively engaged in com- 
munity affairs. Schools for adults, if con- 
ducted wisely, have almost limitless possi- 
bilities as effectual social agencies. They 
furnish centers for discussion and oppor- 
tunity for study, not just for the unfortunate 
whose schooling has been neglected, but also 
for community leaders who feel the need of 
modernizing their education. When a fruit- 
ful opportunity is present the need is likely 
to be felt. Many people can be brought to 
realize that education is a lifelong matter. 


Tue Spirit oF Livinc EpucaTion 


Any plan of organization is of little con- 
sequence considered apart from the character 
and the outlook of the persons who are to 
carry the plan into operation. Hence, the 
accompanying suggestions are offered as to 
the nature of the program and the prepara- 
tion of the teachers. 

An astonishing amount of rigid formality 
still exists in American school systems in 
spite of the general acceptance of programs 
of freedom and activities for children by 
prominent educational theorists. There is a 
shortage of communities ready to accept 





schools operated on the basis of living, 
dynamic education. Reluctance to approve a 
generous freedom is due to many causes, 
partly to misinterpretation of the philosophy 
of experimentalism, partly to lack of under. 
standing of any philosophy of education, and 
partly to the fact that many who catch the 
vision of advantages in pupil-centered 
schools do not know how to teach. 

The “newer” education would meet with 
more eager reception if fewer of its advocates 
had given the impression that pupils are not 
supposed to do any work. As a matter of 
fact, children are energetic and want to get 
things done. They like the feel of work. It 
must not be omitted—work that is activity 
sustained through obstacles to achieve tangi- 
ble results, not for the sake of overcoming 
the obstacles but for the sake of accomplish- 
ing worth-while tasks. The revolt against 
memoriter learning has led actually to a 
strange inversion with many teachers who 
seem to think that the mere absence of work 
and factual knowledge is an indication of 
good teaching. Another type of “progressive” 
teacher appears to think that basing school 
activities on children’s interests means setting 
a scholastic trap (situation) baited with 
sweet conversation in which she catches what 
she has made up her mind will be a suitable 
child response. The fact-dodgers and the 
work-slackers and the trap-setters are no 
improvement over the old-time memoriter 
foremen. 

On the other hand, when we state that 
the school should reflect life as it really is, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the ap- 
parent incompatibility between modern in- 
dustrialism and the socialized school. They 
do not harmonize. If the pupil is to fit well 
into industrial society he cannot be a product 
of the socialized school. Industry demands 
an unquestioning subjection to authority, 
rigorous discipline, and strict observance of 
minute regulations whether they are right 
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or wrong. It has little interest in esthetic 
growth, self-realization, and activities based 
on employees’ interests. As long as public 
school pupils are to enter industry and as 
long as industry is expected to support edu- 
cation, this means that industrialists must 
be prevailed upon in some way to entertain 
a higher regard for life’s enduring values 
and that the school must not leave pupils in 
ignorance of what industry now expects. 

We seek no middle-of-the-road path. What 
is needed from the nursery school through 
every level of adult education is a genuine 
pupil-teacher sympathy and understanding, 
the development and preservation of healthy 
curiosity and enthusiastic activity, and an 
attitude of detached observation toward the 
objects of study. Occasionally there is a self- 
professed progressive teacher who has failed 
sadly to retain the child’s point of view. This 
is a tragedy, for merely acting childish 
won't do. 

Pupils of various ages should have oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely so-called controversial 
topics. Everyone needs practice in presenting 
his own belief, not with the idea of com- 
pelling others to agree, but with the purpose 
of stating his reasons for holding a given 
opinion. The ban on discussion of many 
subjects in school is caused in part by the 
crude work of teachers who, consciously or 
unconsciously, try merely to substitute one 
dogma for another. Free and open dis- 
cussion, particularly in the social studies, 
will have to develop gradually. It will not 
be such a terrifying problem when the 
public realizes that teachers are not trying 
to sneak up on it with a collection of wild, 
impractical theories, but that they are trying 
to build in the pupils habits of critical judg- 
ment which are essential qualities of a good 


social personality. We must produce students 
of problems, not champions of causes; or 
possibly, then champions of causes. Is it 
possible for us to reach a state of develop- 
ment in which purpose and intent of the 
citizens proceed from such information as 
they are able to assimilate? Intelligent use 
of sound scholarship and of the principles of 
educational psychology in the preparation 
of teachers would render this task of revers- 
ing prevailing practice less formidable than 
it at first appears. 

The attitude is the thing. Honest skep- 
ticism on the part of students and honest 
inquiry are symptoms of social growth and 
of acceptable teaching. How is such an at- 
titude to be built? Easy! (To teachers) 
Teach! Don’t act like walking exhibits of 
your own knowledge. Shed the halo of 
authority at once. In your own private 
thinking practice methodological doubt, as 
Balfour called it. Learn to question, not 
for memorized facts only, although these 
have a place, but for living opinions. Use 
leading-on questions, stimulating questions, 
logical questions. Get conversational. Get 
curious. Encourage the pupils to talk, to 
work, to read. Open up the avenues with 
well-planned units of study. Pupils will be 
delighted to explore them. This may seem 
at first to overemphasize the teacher’s func- 
tion. Truly it cannot be over-emphasized. 
Pupil-centeredness means a decided reduc- 
tion in teachers’ preaching and reciting and 
general pomposity, but it calls for greatly 
extended powers in conducting discussions 
and activities. The scientific selection and 
education of members of the teaching 
profession is therefore a social obligation of 
constantly increasing importance in a pro- 
gressive democracy. 








WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? * 
Denton L, GEYER 


Department of Education and Psychology, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 


Progressive Education must be defined by 
first introducing a series of limitations. To 
begin with, then, Progressive Education in 
the technical sense does not mean any sort 
of education showing any sort of progress. 
This includes too much and robs the term 
of definite significance. To narrow the field 
a little, let us say that Progressive Education 
means the type of education advocated by 
the Progressive Education Association. But 
since there is still left a considerable diver- 
gence of opinion within the Association, let 
us for this occasion say that Progressive 
Education shall mean the type of education 
advocated by the man who is commonly 
acknowledged the intellectual leader of the 
Progressive movement, the man who has 
been the honorary president of the Progres- 
sive Education Association since its founda- 
tion, John Dewey. And since Dewey has for 
a whole generation advocated a certain type 
of education through doing, while explicitly 
rejecting certain other types, let us now for- 
mulate our question thus: What is for 
Dewey an educative activity? 

Dewey’s fundamental conception of edu- 
cation I believe is stated in his famous 
assertion that true education is the recon- 
struction of experience. But this expression 
is practically meaningless until the terms 
are defined. What is meant by “reconstruc- 
tion” and what by “experience”? 

We reconstruct our experience when we 
rebuild our ideas in the light of newly dis- 


1 Paper read before Chicago alumni chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, where Progressive Education was criticized by 
Dr. Frederick Breed of the University of Chicago and defended by Dr. George Axtelle of Northwestern University. 


covered relationships between the parts of 
our experience. To take the simplest of 
examples, a baby building with blocks learns, 
by trying, which arrangements of blocks will 
stand up and which will tumble down; an 
older child learns, by trying, how to spina 
top; an adult learns how to make a billiard 
ball hit two other balls in various positions, 
how to curve a baseball, how to drive a car. 
When each finds how to modify his manip- 
ulation of these objects so as to achieve his 
purpose, he reconstructs his conceptions of 
them in a way to take account of these new 
facts. 

From now on his experience of such 
things has new meaning: if he is watching 
a billiard game, he knows the significance 
of stroking the ball high or low, to the right 
or to the left; after playing baseball himself, 
he sees many times as much significance in 
the action of expert players as he ever saw 
before; after trying to paint a picture, he 
can understand more clearly the effects se- 
cured by master painters. His experience is 
enriched; it has new meanings. Further, it 
is under better control, for in the light of 
what he has found out, the learner can 
achieve more nearly what he wishes to 
achieve when he tries his skill again. Thus 
when one sees new relationship between the 
earlier and the later parts of his experience, 
between what he does and what results from 
it, he enriches his experience and extends his 
control. To use Dewey’s own words: “We 
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thus reach a technical definition of educa- 
tion: It is that reconstruction of experience 
which adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases the ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience . . . Every 
such continuous experience or activity is 
educative, and all education resides in hav- 
ing such experiences.” * 

Such is his meaning of reconstruction. 
_ We turn now to the term “experience.” For 
_ Dewey, experience characteristically involves 
experimentation. Experience is primarily the 
method by which a living organism adjusts 
itself to its environment. It has a passive or 
habit phase in which the organism continues 
the behavior which has proved successful so 
far, and an active or initiating phase in 
which variations of behavior are thought 
out and experimented with. Experience is 
then a process of “trying and undergoing”— 
of trying something new, of undergoing its 
consequences, and of consciously relating 
what we did to what resulted from it. And 
it is the perception of these new relation- 
ships, and the reorganization of our ideas to 
take account of them, which we call the 
reconstruction of experience. 

Obviously, then, an activity to be educa- 
tive in the Deweyan sense must at least be 
of that type which allows some freedom for 
experiment in learning and some time and 
encouragement for reflective thinking about 
it. But from this it is a mistake to infer that 
what the Progressives want is maximum 
freedom—the removal of all restraint. What 
they want is that amount and kind of free- 
dom which furthers the fundamental aim 
of education, which is the maximum de- 
velopment of the pupil in his understanding 
of relationships. Sharp restrictions on free- 
dom are in fact sometimes dictated by this 
position, for we can’t promote the develop- 
ment of a child simply by turning him loose 


2 Democracy and Education, pages 89-92 (italics added). 


to disperse his energies aimlessly and un- 
intelligently. 

This introduces the problem of direction. 
Opponents of Progressive Education often 
assert that the ideal of the Progressives is to 
let the pupil unfold in a natural way, as a 
plant does, toward a preordained form. But 
the analogy with a plant is a poor one, for 
the child is both more complex and more 
plastic than a plant, and he can be molded 
to take on any one of many forms. He may 
come to resemble a hardy oak or a bending 
willow or a thorny cactus. The teacher’s 
principal duty is to direct his growth. 

Direction is intermediate between coercion 
and neglect. It involves assisting the pupil 
to see problems, to learn to state them 
clearly, to find data bearing on them, to 
organize, evaluate, and interpret the data, 
to form tentative solutions for his problem 
in the light of these facts, and to test these 
solutions before accepting them as final. In 
brief, it helps students to learn to think by 
guided practice in thinking. 

What is its relation to the problem of 
children’s interests? It is often believed that 
the Progressives wish simply to discover the 
children’s interests and then gratify them. 
But this view overlooks the fact that real 
Progressives are attempting to bring about 
maximum development. To achieve this 
end, interests must not be followed but led. 
The teacher’s job is truly to find what the 
children are now interested in, but it is also 
to find what they can be brought to become 
interested in, and it is also to direct these 
interests so that growth will result. Interest 
serves as a motor, not as a rudder. 

If education is a process of direction, 
toward what end shall it be directed? We 
have said, toward growth. But does growth 
itself need a goal? On this point it is pos- 
sible to become quite facetious, for here 
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many Progressives are genuinely confused. 
As Bode * has pointed out, some Progressives 
start with growth as an immediate aim and 
assert that they are directing it toward a 
more ultimate aim called democratic living. 
But if they are asked to tell the essence of 
the type of thing which may be called 
democratic, they reply that a democratic 
society is one governed by the ideal of 
growth, one in which the members of the 
group are developed to their full capacities. 
Thus we complete the circle and end where 
we began. 

One way to avoid this outcome is to say 
that both the immediate and the ultimate 
aim in schools is pupil growth and that if 
this growth is truly of an all-round sort the 
pupil will automatically be prepared for life 
in a democratic society. For if the growing 
person is to realize his full capacities, he 
must learn among other things how to co- 
operate with other people in the investiga- 
tion of large problems and in the execution 
of large projects of mutual concern, and the 
young person trained in these skills will be 
prepared to participate in that type of co- 
operative living which is called democracy. 
If these conclusions are tenable, then the 
goal of growth may simply be maximum, 
fully rounded growth. 

For the attainment of this end, let us say 
once more, the requirement is not unlimited 
freedom but careful direction. The teacher’s 
task is to arrange situations in which there 
will be opportunities for experience as ex- 
periment, of both an individual and a 
codperative type, and to encourage reflection 
on the implications of the experience. 

When this general view of education is 
adopted, what specific changes are made in 
the schools in order to carry it out? What 
are some of its effects in practice? For one 
thing, there is less preoccupation with lan- 
guage. For language can only present 


3 Bode, Boyd H., “Education as Growth: Some Confusions,” Progressive Education, 14: 151-157 (March 1937). 
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experience second hand. It may report the 
results of other people’s experiments but it 
doesn’t assist very greatly in achieving our 
own. In fact it actually works to prevent 
them, for in most schools it has come to fill 
up nearly the whole day. We need, again, 
to abandon our exclusive devotion to a 
particular language, that expressed in words, 
and give a place to those other means of 
communication of ideas and feelings which 
we call music and drawing, carving and 
dancing and the other arts. Again, we nel 
to realize that much of the teaching of 
“correctness” in verbal language is only a 
concession to our none-too-admirable tend- 
ency to imitate the ways of those above us 
in social station. For all these reasons, the 
strangle hold of verbal language on the 
schools must be broken if we are to be real 
Progressives. 

The alternative is well represented by the 
creative arts, by construction work of all 
kinds (where real experimentation is per- 
mitted), by experimental science, and by 
directed group planning of investigations 
and undertakings of all sorts in all subjects, 
followed by their execution and _ their 
evaluation. In such a Progressive school, the 
teacher is as necessary as ever, but his rdle 
is very different. It is not his function to 
ladle out information to be remembered, nor 
to assign lessons to be “recited on” (i, 
reproduced for inspection), nor to act asa 
drill master, but rather to call attention to 
problems, to show their implications and 
importance, to assist in their experimental 
solution by showing effective procedures, 
helping past seemingly insurmountable dif 
ficulties, pointing out possible explanations 
not seen by the learners, devising methods 
of checking their adequacy, and so on. 
Instead of teaching in the old sense, he 
directs learning. He is less interested in 
“transmitting the race inheritance” than in 
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assisting the young to learn how to learn. 
Js a Progressive school of this kind a 
child-centered school? Again that depends 
on the meaning of one’s terms. A school 
may be child-centered in at least three 
‘senses: 

The school may be child-centered, first, in 
‘the sense that it is operated in the interest 
‘of the children rather than in the interest of 
the groups that they are being trained 
to serve. Such groups might be the state 
with its demands for blind loyalty and un- 
questioning obedience, the church with its 
need for adherents, or business men with 
their requirements for neat, diligent, and 
docile employees. In contrast to schools con- 
trolled by the wishes of such organizations 
as these, the child-centered school may be 
nothing more than a school operated for the 
benefit of the children themselves. 

Second, a child-centered school may be a 
school in which instruction is always related 
to children’s interests as a starting point. 
Instead of ignoring or suppressing children’s 
interests, as in the old formal school, the 
teacher begins with them and builds out 
from them. What he builds toward will 
depend upon his conception of educational 
aim—it may be toward maximum growth 
as an end, using the curriculum as a means, 
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or it may be toward subject matter mastery 
as itself the end. But in any case he centers 
his work about the children’s present felt 
needs and makes the school child-centered 
in this sense. 

Third, a child-centered school may be one 
in which the pupil’s interests furnish not 
only the starting point but also the ending 
point, not only the motive power but also 
the destination to which that power is to 
be directed. To follow after children’s in- 
terests and help them unfold in their fixed 
natural course is then believed the function 
of the school. How inadequate this type of 
education is we have already pointed out. 

Activity schools may be child-centered in 
the first and second senses without embrac- 
ing the absurdities of the third. 

I conclude, then, that Progressive Educa- 
tion, at least in the Deweyan sense, is much 
less bizarre than it is commonly supposed 
to be, and that although it does indeed 
advocate large changes in the conventional 
school pattern, the changes it advocates are 
changes that can be endorsed by good com- 
mon sense. Progressive Education in this 
interpretation is different mainly because it 
clearly formulates its aim and consistently 
sticks to the procedures necessary to attain 
that aim. 








OPEN HOUSE DAY OBSERVED IN SCHOOL CENTER 
Looking Forward in Supervision 


Juanira McDouca.p 


Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


As one phase of the state program for the 
improvement of classroom instruction, the 
Division of Instructional Service is con- 
cerned with the proper interpretation and 
use of the new curriculum report, 4A Study 
of Curriculum Problems—Practices and Sug- 
gestions (Publication 189). To this end the 
following activities have been and/or are 
being pursued: 


1. Preliminary orientation for all superin- 
tendents and principals in summer admin- 
istrative conferences. 

Introductory explanation of the report to 
teacher and laymen groups (on call). 
Preparation of suggestive types of pro- 
grams for teachers and study groups by 
members of the staff in codperation with 
local committees (on request). 

Initiating and directing regional con- 
ferences at selected centers for observation, 
demonstration, and consultation in co- 
operation with local school authorities (as 
the budget permits). 


With reference to regional conferences, 
the plan was first given an experimental try- 
out as “Open House Day” in 1935-36, in the 
region assigned to the writer with local 
authorities at Salisbury, Cullowhee, Ashe- 
ville, Charlotte, Chapel Hill, and Red 
Springs. Through use of explanatory talks 
on the scope of these fields, exhibits, round- 
table discussions of specific problems brought 
by teachers, and classroom and school ob- 
servations, we directed attention to the skills 
and broader understandings of geography 
and art. For the year 1936-37, the problem 
of Functional Language Arts—reading, 
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spelling, oral and written language—wa 
selected for statewide emphasis. These con 
ferences were directed by staff members~ 
with the exception of those on music, health, 
art, and character education, which were 
carried on by some staff member through. 
out the state—in their respective territorial 
assignments. 

The prime purpose of the Regional Con: 
ference on Functional Language Arts, a 
expressed in the letter issuing the invitation 
to participate, is to afford an opportunity 
for the directed study, by teachers and prin 
cipals, of teachers and children at work onpidins 
all levels of the public school. The observa. 
tion is intended in the main to help them 
think through the answers to these three 
fundamental questions: 

1. Why do children read, write, and speak 
and in what forms and situations are thes 
activities most functional? 

How can children learn to live success 
fully and helpfully as individuals and a 
a group? 

How well do the teacher and program 0 
activities serve these purposes? 





Similar conferences have been held ‘ 
Bryson City, Western Carolina Teachers 
College at Cullowhee, Ellerbe, Red Springs, 
and Albemarle. 

How are the three problems and their 
answers derived as presented in the program 
of a regular school day as it swings into 
action—say at Albemarle? Let us see! 

Previous to this “Open House Day,” as it 
is called, at a series of conferences observa: 
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jon guides, administrative plans, and tenta- 
ive pre-plans were discussed with local 
foups as a whole and as individuals. 

At eight-fifteen on the appointed day the 
isitors begin to ride up and alight from 
heir cars! Tommy and Fred, president and 
jice-president respectively of the Student 
Council, greet them in cordial conventional 
handshaking that, given a decade of season- 
ng, may put to shame the salutations of 
present political aspirants! They direct the 
visitors to a student-manned registration 
able where the names and addresses of 
he visitors are written in a guest book. 
Other pupils supply detailed programs of 
he day’s activities, observation guides, and 
additional directions that may be needed. 
At nine-fifteen the day’s activities begin with 
smedley of questions about everyday things! 

dash into the seventh grade and one 
arners these samples of original thoughts 
at come to light and life in Mrs. Parker’s 
asterly presentation of the problem of 
iding children in poetry expression: 


I Hearp 


I saw a little stream 
As it flowed by, 
And strange as it may seem 
I heard it sigh. 
—Ellen Hearne. 


FLowe_Ers 


I was up so early 

That the flowers were all curly 

As they waited in their places 

For the sun to dry their faces. 
—Ruth Burleson. 


A Cuitp’s FANcy 


Oh, I love to lie and watch the clouds 

As they go floating by, 

And watch the funny figures 

As they are forming in the sky. 

First I see a rosy goat 

And then a purple boat. 

Then as I gaze up at the sky 

I see the forms go passsing by. 
—Geneva Saunders. 


Up in Miss Scarborough’s ninth grade we 
find the class in verbal and physical throes 
over the problem of how to select and 
demonstrate appropriate and attractive 
wrappings for Christmas presents, how to 
write correctly and well an original greeting, 
and how to address the package correctly 
and legibly so that it will go, via Uncle 
Sam’s mail, promptly to the person for 
whom it is intended. Next, we dash over to 
the third grade assembly program, where a 
real Santa Claus hears boys and girls (and 
incidentally the audience does, too!) tell who 
they are and what they hope Santa Claus 
will bring them! 

Hurrying up the stairs to the sanctuary 
of Mrs. Harward’s grade, where hangs a 
frieze of the world’s great paintings about 
the Christmas theme, a sense of quiet comes 
over us as we hear the pupils say, “I like the 
Madonna of the Chair because it is round 
and colorful .. .” “I prefer Madonna del 
Granduca because it is full of rich blue . . .” 
“The Magnificat is full of sadness . . .” 

Regretting to miss any of this enrichment 
of Christmas meanings by the Old Masters, 
we dash down to the basement, where Mrs. 
Patterson’s grade is giving the age-old 
Christmas story with puppets. Authentic old 
English carols by the children accompany 
the colorful hand-puppet carolers who strug- 
gle through a realistic snowstorm in a 
lighted main street of any town of today. 
The story of the Nativity and real Christmas 
hymns go with the manger scene. Then the 
“show” is over, perhaps, for the casual ob- 
server, but not for teachers who wait respect- 
fully while John tells how “the lights were 
made”; Henry, how “the snow wouldn’t 
work at first,” and how “we thought of 
cutting up bits of paper and throwing lights 
on it”; Jim, how “we made it sound like 
wind and sleet”; Mary, how “we chose those 
for speaking the lines right out of the 
Bible,” etc. 
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But we must be off, for over in Mr. 
Gibson’s eleventh grade, in Problems of 
Democracy, they are determining through a 
conversational sharing of direct and vicarious 
experience how public opinion is formed. 

The French Club is presenting, with the 
aid of Miss Lawes, a delightful French 
version of “The Three Bears.” There fol- 
lows a guessing contest, the leader describ- 
ing, in French, various members of the 
faculty, whose names the other members of 
the Club must guess from the description 
given. Then the class presents a French 
newspaper written and corrected entirely by 
members of the class. The most casual 
visitor has by this time caught the enthu- 
siasm of the French Club and sensed the 
leadership of the teacher who has stayed in 
the background during the whole period. 

Down in the library Miss Gulledge’s third 
grade pupils are reading “on their own.” 
And what are these children doing? Peggie 
and her group are reading about Florida, 
for Peggie is going there for the Christmas 
holidays and she wants to know what to 
expect and how to get the most fun out of 
the trip. Another group is looking for help 
on toy-making and repairing, greeting cards, 
telephone manners, Christmas stories, for 
they have selected two families of eight 
children for Christmas giving and that 
involves much planning. A third group of 
very low reading ability has elected to “look 
at pictures about animals and play.” Then 
a fourth grade comes in to study pictures 
and books on the Congo! And what was 
the teacher’s part? She had posted a classified 
reading reference list which they consulted 
and helped them in the use of the card 
catalog. 

One o’clock group conferences with the 
individual teachers and a general conference 
led by the visiting superintendents follow. 
A demonstration of the use of the Betts’ 
Reading Readiness testing material is fol- 





lowed by the educational movie, “We Ar 
All Artists,” and the day closes! 


EVALUATION OF THE PLAN 


What evidence have we that such a con. 
ference has values? Read the gist of what 
the visiting teachers and superintendents had 
to say: 


“Probably one of the most outstanding 
values of the day was the opportunity to se 
materials of instruction in use.” 


“Different steps in many problems were in 
the process of being solved. For example, 
the problem of choral speaking was being 
dealt with from the listening angle in the 
first grades and in the assembly hour; that 
of getting and giving rhythm and meaning 
and mastering vocabulary in the fourth and 
seventh grades.” (This was a highly in. 
spirational activity. New beauty was given 
old poems.) 


“The day’s experience was outstanding be- 
cause of opportunities afforded for the de 
velopment of taste in the selection and 
enjoyment of pictures, on both the conscious 
and the unconscious level. For example: 
The library’s center of artistic interest was 
an altar arrangement that occupied one full 
end of the library on the top of the rela 
tively low built-in, uniform bookcases. It 
was centered around three appropriately 
and similarly framed and sized color prints 
of the Madonna del Granduca, the Sistine 
Madonna, and the Madonna of the Chair. 
These were flanked on either side by three 
tall red candles in candelabra improvised 
from pasteboard boxes covered in silver and 
banked with living Christmas greens. In 
the second grade these prints were selected 
by the children to mount in their Christmas 
scrapbook.” 


“On the conscious learning side, in the 
sixth grade the same three copies of famous 
prints, along with a dozen others, were be 
ing studied from the standpoint of color, 
line, and mass harmony, with emphasis on 
the spiritual intent of the artist and the in- 
fluence of the painting in the personal life 
of the individual pupils. In the fifth grade 
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photographs of the Land of the Nile were 
used as a source of information about how 
the Egyptians lived. High school pupils 
had practical experience in hanging the ex- 
hibit of original work from the Woman’s 
College to get harmony of medium, of sub- 
ject, of treatment in many different kinds 
of spaces.” 


“And the community had a part, too! 
Superintendent Grigg is to be congratulated.” 
(Every classroom had been presented a lovely 
living plant in bloom by the “grade mother.” 
The postmaster played the part of Santa 
Claus in an original play produced by the 
third grade, and the general interest of the 
townsfolk was evidenced by the attendance 
at the conference.) 


“The examples of the visual and graphic 
arts found in the grades are significant— 
“picture-making” being the most ancient 
means of written communication.” (The 
study hall recently added to the handsome 
high school building provided a splendid 
gallery for the exhibits of drawings and 
paintings from the Fine Arts Department of 
the Woman’s College and the Children’s 
Class of the Raleigh Art Center.) 


“The emphasis on getting children ready 
to enjoy books by giving them experiences 
in living and understanding life about them 
is outstanding.” (An examination of two 
problem cases—one from second and one 
from sixth grade—in reading through use of 
the Betts machine revealed one case to be 
that of a child blind in one eye, with slightly 
defective vision in the other; the other child 
was deficient in mental ability and social ex- 
periences essential to meaningful reading. 
Remedial programs then in action were dis- 
cussed. This served to re-emphasize the great 
need for careful attention to reading readi- 
ness in all grades throughout the State.) 


To summarize values agreed upon by the 
various members of the conference: 


1. The opportunity for sharing in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the day’s 
program on the part of superintendent, 
principal, and teacher affords an excellent 
example of codperative democratic leader- 


ship in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

2. “The best way to explain a thing is to do 
it” was the consensus of opinion of those 
present. 

3. Many saw their first presentation of 
choral reading. 

4. A better vision of materials and equip- 
ment needed for effective work was pro- 
vided through seeing these in actual use. 

5. In addition to stimulating the observers, 
the working out of plans by pupils and 
teachers lifted the instructional plane and 
morale of the whole system. 

6. The careful and attractive arrangement 
of environmental factors had the same 
effect. 

7. Such a conference makes it possible to 
demonstrate needed changes so as to 
arouse interest in doing new things. For 
example, probably the outstanding con- 
tributions of this day were: 

a. Creating interest in the interpretation 
of literature through choral reading. 
b. Using the library to answer questions 

from a variety of sources. 

8. Interest aroused in a better program for 
getting children ready to read. 

g. Teachers and pupils realized great stim- 
ulus for improvement. 

10. Several volunteered an interest in at- 
tending the next regional conference, to 
be held at Ellerbe, and permission was 
requested by some visitors for further 
observation privileges at Albemarle. 


The following suggestions for further im- 


provement were made by those in at- 
tendance: 


1. Hold visiting days in all systems as a 
regular part of the school program. 

2. Limit the groups to attend so that meet- 
ings will not be so crowded. 

3. Limit the observation to one level—as, for 
example, the primary—and require all 
groups to observe. 

4. Limit the observation to the development 
of a single problem, or topic, or activity 
on successive levels—e.g., choral reading. 

5. Help secure more free time from actual 
teaching and routine so that instructional 
leadership may develop. 











LET’S INTERVIEW THE GOVERNMENT’ 


Hersert J. ABRAHAM 


The George School, George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


A visit to Washington is bound to be 
an interesting experience for any group of 
high school students, but there is always a 
question whether it serves more than a 
superficial educational purpose. It may 
easily become a form of herded sight-seeing, 
subject to a law of rapidly diminishing re- 
turns. Such at least was the skeptical belief 
of a group of students who were determined 
not to waste their money in listening to use- 
less information from professional guides. 
They had some questions of their own that 
they wanted answered, and they planned 
their trip so as to get them answered. 

The suggestion that they should make the 
expedition arose among them during a class- 
room discussson, and though they looked 
forward with natural and proper zest to the 
variation from school routine that it would 
provide, it is true to say that this did not 
dominate their thoughts, and it remained 
subsidiary to their main purpose. Two lines 
of thought that had been followed in their 
discussion suggested that they might benefit 
by going to Washington. A study of Amer- 
ican government and history in the early 
part of the school year had led many of them 
to conclude that American government was 
badly conducted. Some who had attended 
meetings of Congress described with dis- 
favor the conduct of debates: inattention, 
whispering, undignified wandering around 
the floor, bombastic speeches. They were 
aghast, too, at the evils of the spoils system 


1 The trip described in this article was a regular part 


that their reading revealed. Speeches heard 
during the election convinced them that the 
level of intelligence in Congress was quite 
low, and they seriously debated whether 
intelligence tests and evidence of previous 
preparation for public affairs should not be 
required of candidates. In reading discus- 
sions of the Constitution and proposed 
amendments, they were attracted by the 
argument that Congress was not fit to be 
entrusted with larger powers. They were 
perturbed by what they read of lobbies; and 
they had heard that civil servants were 
incompetent people with excessive power. 
With this doubt as to the value and efficicncy 
of what was done in Washington went 
uncertainty as to just how the operations 
of government were carried out. The text- 
book made the whole business _ lifeless, 
and what they could gather of the living 
reality made it contemptible. But if they 
could actually see it at work, perhaps it 
would look different. They wanted, there- 
fore, to see the real business of government. 

Another line of study reinforced this 
desire. They were studying some of the 
activities of foreign governments. The as- 
sumption had been provisionally made that 
any government in a modern country must 
try to satisfy some of the real needs and 
aspirations of its people. Comparisons with 
American needs and aspirations and prob- 
lems were made. What are these needs and 
aspirations, and how does the government 


of the class work of a group of senior students who are 


specializing in social studies. This group is one of the groups working under the Eight Year Experiment of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association. 
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try to satisfy them? And how does this 
conception of government jibe with the low 
opinion of government that we have 
formed? Perhaps they might get some 
answer by asking the people who were 
doing the job. 

The students set up committees to plan 
the visit and enlisted the aid of parents, 
friends, and teachers in arranging inter- 
views. Those who made such requests 
were asked to make it clear that the group 
wished to ask questions and discuss the con- 
duct of public affairs. It was necessary to 
take into account both the contacts that 
could be made and the subjects that were 
of primary interest, and as each new pos- 
sibility arose of making an interesting ap- 
pointment, they considered what questions 
of importance to them this person might be 
able to answer. As the program began to 
take shape, further study and discussion 
were directed to the topics which were likely 
to arise in their interviews. 

The problem of financing the trip may be 
of some interest. The school made a grant 
toward the cost, but this was far from suf- 
ficient to pay for all the sttudents. They 
decided, therefore, that each student should 
get from home what his parents could 
reasonably afford, and that the funds avail- 
able should be distributed according to need. 
So general was the determination to make 
no request that was not indispensable that 
the majority defrayed the whole of their 
expenses, and the requests of the others were 
held to the barest minimum. A substantial 
part of the sum allocated was not used and 
became available for a later educational 
expedition. 

The group stayed together in Washington 
for three days. About an hour of each day 
was spent in discussion and in writing im- 
pressions and observations. Mornings and 
afternoons were devoted to conferences and 
attendance at sessions of Congress. There 


was little time for conventional sightseeing, 
and those who had not previously been to 
the capital had to make hurried visits during 
the lunch hour or at the end of the day to 
see some of the more famous places of in- 
terest. An exception was made in the case of 
the Supreme Court building, both because 
of a natural interest in the setting of the 
judiciary and because the services of a friend 
employed there were available, and through 
him it was possible to form a vivid idea of 
the habits of work and the procedures used 
in the hearing of cases. A visit to the recesses 
of the Library of Congress and a tour of the 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation were also 
arranged. 

But meetings with members of the three 
branches of government and discussion of 
public affairs were the major task. On the 
first day some of the group called on the 
Congressman from their district, only to find 
that he was engaged in a meeting of one 
of the House committees; this in itself in- 
dicated the duties which a member of the 
legislature must undertake. A meeting with 
a member of the Supreme Court made an 
impressive beginning to the day. This 
was followed by a meeting with one of the 
administrators of Rural Resettlement and 
an interview with one of the secretaries of 
a prominent peace organization. The first 
action of the latter gentleman, not arranged 
for our benefit, was to talk over the tele- 
phone with the organization’s representative 
on “the hill” about the possibility of “work- 
ing on” certain senators. The ensuing op- 
portunity for cross-examining him on the 
subject of lobbying was promptly utilized. 

The following day the group was privi- 
leged to meet two senators and to elicit from 
them their views about the methods by 
which laws are initiated, also their opinions 
upon several questions of current interest. 
There followed an experience which was 
one of the most illuminating of all. The agri- 
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cultural committee of the Senate was open- 
ing hearings on the Crop Insurance Bill, and 
as we entered they were proceeding to inter- 
rogate the Secretary of Agriculture and sev- 
eral experts of the Department. Here could 
be seen the early stages of law-making, the 
offering and careful consideration of objec- 
tions and amendments, the exact and 
thorough study of the constitutional and 
practical problems involved. Later in the day 
the subject of lobbies and the issues involved 
in neutrality legislation were again taken up 
with the secretary of another peace organiza- 
tion, and a lengthy visit was paid to the De- 
partment of Labor. A brief meeting with 
the Secretary of Labor herself was an honor 
that will be remembered, but the purpose of 
the visit was no mere lion-hunting; the 
functions of the department and the way in 
which they are carried out—for example, the 
actual procedures adopted by Federal con- 
ciliators—were discussed with one of the 
assistants, and the educational exhibits of the 
department were studied. Finally, attend- 
ance at the concluding senatorial debates on 
the Trade Agreement Act showed us the 
last stages of legislation. 

On the third day, the group met a mem- 
ber of the legal staff of the Department of 
Justice to discuss questions pertaining to the 
Supreme Court, and found themselves in- 
volved in an argument about the Civil 
Service. Some of the members of the group 
promptly pursued the same topics in a dis- 
cussion with the Dean of the Graduate 
School of American University. The last 
conference was with yet another leader of 
a peace group, and threw further light on 
the technique of pressure groups as well 
as upon the issue of neutrality. After fur- 
ther attendance at a Senate debate, the 
final activity was a visit to the White 
House, where the group had the honor of 
being received by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A word may be said about the arrange- 
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ment and execution of the program. The 
question, whom to meet, was answered 
largely by considering the entree that the 
school or members of the student body 
possessed; an intimate association with the 
peace organizations and their leaders, for 
example, determined that they particularly 
should be our mentors on questions about 
pressure groups. It is reasonable to sup. 
pose, however, that the pupils in any school 
would be able to establish contacts through 
local groups—e.g., the American Legion, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Chamber of Commerce—and civic leaders, 
that would be equally satisfactory. In the pre- 
liminary stages, some fear was entertained 
that appointments might conflict, but later 
this fear was changed to a hope, for it 
seemed better to divide the group as far 
as possible and meet in small numbers, 
provided only the varying programs offered 
opportunity for similar experiences. Taxis, 
being cheap and swift, were the most con- 
venient form of conveyance. It was 
assumed that the students would use their 
free time with decorum if they were left 
to their own devices. Each had a list of 
his appointments and was expected to meet 
them punctually; if he preferred not to go, 
that would be his own loss. Since the 
appointments had been made by codpera- 
tive action, to suit their own purposes, no 
difficulty arose on this score. Full reports 
both of general impressions and of particu- 
lar experiences, were completed by all 
students within three days of their return 
to school. 

What was the value of the expedition? 
The answer can be derived only from ob- 
servation of the spontaneous responses of 
the students who went. It does not consist 
primarily in any extensive addition to the 
body of their information, although in one 
or two respects there was undoubtedly 
clarification of the knowledge somewhat} 
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vaguely possessed—for example, about the 
work of the Rural Resettlement and neu- 
trality. As far as information about politi- 
cal and economic issues is concerned, how- 
ever, the gain is chiefly an enhanced inter- 
est, arising from the vividness with which 
some of these have been presented. It is 
one thing to read such statements as “The 
success of the Rural Rehabilitation requires 
adequate, competent, administrative per- 
sonnel, careful investigation of the agricul- 
tural potentialities of the areas involved,” 
etc.; it is another thing to hear a man say, 
“One of the things we have to watch care- 
fully is so-and so,” or to listen to his an- 
swers as he is asked how one trains to be- 
come a worker in this field. The more 
vivid understanding of how the work is 
actually done extends from the particular 
function of government that one is dis- 
cussing to the whole range of governmental 
activity. The two departments that were 
visited, for example, illuminated the gen- 
eral question, how is government trying to 
meet the needs and aspirations of the 
people? 

The spontaneous expressions of opinion 
made by many members of the group 
justify one general statement: the total 
effect of the visit was to increase their 
esteem for the people who make, admin- 
ister, and interpret the laws of the land. 
Their opinion of the democratic process 
was favorably modified in several ways. 
First, it was evident that the people they 
met were genuinely concerned to do a good 
job; their interest, enthusiasm, and _ sin- 
cerity were apparent. Secondly, it was 
impressive to notice how frequently the 
people with whom they talked came back 
to the question of preserving and extend- 
ing democracy; they spoke of this not in 
any bombastic or platitudinous way, but as 


a basic value that they were trying in their 
various activities to uphold. Thirdly, re- 
spect increased as understanding increased 
for the technique of law-making. Although 
regret for the lack of dignity in the legis- 
lature persists, there is appreciation of the 
hard work that its members undertake, and 
the thoroughness with which important 
legislation is canvassed in committee before 
it reaches the floor. Fourthly, a_ better 
understanding was evident of the function 
of pressure groups and lobbies as devices 
which, though they may be misused, do 
serve to canalize the wishes and interests 
of people scattered through the country, 
and to acquaint the legislators with both 
the measures which are so sponsored and 
the movements of public opinion. Fifthly, 
the favorable opinion so formed was en- 
hanced by the courtesy of the men and 
women who consented to meet them, the 
frankness with which they answered ques- 
tions, and their apparent interest in having 
young students acquaint themselves realis- 
tically with the business of government. 

It would be preposterous to make too 
large claims for the educational benefit of 
such a visit. What was seen and discussed 
was only a fragment, and limitations of 
youth and ignorance necessarily restrict the 
powers of absorbing even these fragments. 
Enough was gained, however, to create the 
feeling that the expenditure of time and 
money was fully justified, and that students 
whose interest in government has once 
been aroused to the point where they have 
some definite questions to which they wish 
to find the answers can obtain through this 
experience some clues to understanding and 
appreciation which the classroom cannot 
give; and the enjoyment gained at least 
equals that afforded by an excursion made 
solely for pleasure or for sight-seeing. 
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In a recent inquiry sent to one hundred 
fifty-seven teachers colleges in the United 
States, the writer asked for information as 
to current practices for inducting the col- 
lege student into the work in the practice 
school, together with samples of guide 
sheets or other materials used in aiding the 
observer in his pre-practice teaching work 
in the training school. 

The procedure of requiring a definite 
period of observation, with the teaching 
being done by experts, was fairly common 
but in most instances no systematic pro- 
gram of guidance had been formulated. 
The usual practice was to employ an ob- 
servation manual, unless it had been used 
in the principles of teaching course, and to 
furnish a general guide sheet to be used 
for all observations, regardless of the pur- 
pose or procedure. This tendency seems 
somewhat inconsistent with present-day 
psychological and educational theories. 

All lessons, like all subjects, cannot be 
taught by the same method or procedure. 
It therefore seems inconsistent to expect to 
find the same teaching technique demon- 
strated repeatedly, permitting the observer 
to use only one set of suggestions as a 
guide. The observer may learn much con- 
cerning teaching in general, but he will 
have only an airplane view of technical 
procedure. 

We may break up the lesson into its 
component parts, such as the approach, 
assignment, procedure, summary, etc., but 





we still have the same lesson. However, if 
we teach another kind of lesson, which 
carries a different yet definite aim, we vary 
the type of lesson. Avent? tells us: “A 
lesson type is a name given to a lesson in 
terms of the predominating fundamental 
purpose of that lesson, as contributing to 
the achievement of the ‘aim of the course’ 
for that year.” 

Thus, in spite of the fact that certain 
subjects may seem to require a definite 
type, such as art, literature, music, etc., we 
may find that the needs of the pupils will 
preclude this definite allocation of subjects 
to types. However, in Avent’s definition 
of type we can readily see that it is not 
necessarily the predominating procedure 
but the “predominating fundamental pur- 
pose” which differentiates lessons. That is, 
if we set up our purpose or objective in the 
lesson, it is mandatory that we proceed in 
a manner most conducive to the attain- 
ment of that goal. This procedure then, in 
the nth application, may tend to assume a 
definite trend, approaching standardization, 
and become known as a type. 

Since the personnel of the class some- 
times determines the type of lesson to be 
taught, let us consider the child for just a 


moment. Children differ in age, sex, size, | 
experience, aptitudes, desire and purpose, | 


and in many other ways. Yet all normal 
children tend to follow certain behavior 





patterns, and thus we find that children 


respond to situations in a more or less 


1 Avent, Joseph E., Beginning Teaching, p. 21. University of Tennessee, 1931. 
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uniform manner. Mossman? says, “The 
learning process is based upon self-activity 
of the one who learns. It is the process of 
making mew connections in the nervous 
system or modifying those already exist- 
ing. These connections are such as to 
cause the individual to do certain things 
in given situations.” 

Thus, since learning is based upon self- 
activity, and since all normal children have 
a tendency to react to certain stimuli in a 
similar manner, if we can classify these 
tendencies or impulses, we shall have gone 
a long way toward the application of the 
laws of learning to the types of lessons to 
be taught. 

Some of these tendencies, as we learned in 
psychology, are: 


1. The play impulse 
(a) Physical and mental activity 


2. Social impulse 
(a) To communicate 
(b) To codperate 
(c) To share 
(d) To secure approval 


3. Curiosity 
(a) To inquire 
(b) To investigate 
(c) To explore 


4. Creative impulse 
(a) Design 
(b) Construction 


5. AEsthetic (appreciation) 
(a) To enjoy harmony of color, 
activity, or tone 


We know then that children as a class 
possess these natural inclinations, and if 
we as teachers want to succeed we must 
proceed “with the current” wherever pos- 
sible. By systematic planning, we can set 
up an objective which will demand ad- 


2 Mossman, Lois Coffey, Changing Conceptions Relative 
Columbia University, 1924. 
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herence to the psychological principles and 
yet become a definite type. Our greatest 
difficulty to date in this matter has been 
the inability of the teacher to set up a 
definite aim, thus precluding the intelligent 
use of most of her technical knowledge 
concerning teaching. This deficiency in 
the teacher has made us somewhat skepti- 
cal of the possibility of definitely separat- 
ing the types of procedure. 

Of the above list of tendencies, we believe 
that advantageous use of numbers 1, 2, and 
3 can be made in almost any lesson. The 
last two, creative and esthetic, may form 
separate units of the type nomenclature. 
Every time the child experiences satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment resulting from his 
own initiative, he has achieved learning 
under the creative type. When the child 
experiences for the first time a feeling of 
love or appreciation for something, he has 
achieved learning through the esthetic in- 
clination. The experiencing of either of 
these types may be materially aided through 
the play, social, and curiosity impulses. 

Few authors agree upon the number of 
types of lessons—the number ranging from 
one by Thomas,* that of self-activity, to 
ten by Avent:* 


1. Inductive 6. Information 

2. Deductive 7. Expression 

3. Expository 8. Study (supervised) 
4. Practice 9. Review 

5. Appreciation 10. Examination 


Thomas, however, includes the principles 
of interest, preparation and mental set, 
habits and skills, appreciation, and mastery 
of knowledge as essential to the success of 
the pupil-activity procedure. He seems to 
agree thoroughly with Mossman (pre- 
viously quoted) that all learning is based 
upon self-activity, and also Hillegas,> who 


to the Planning of Lessons, p. 55. Teachers College, 


Thomas, F. W., Principles and Technique of Teaching, p. 150. Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 


* Avent, Jos. E., op. cit., p. 22. 


5 Hillegas, Milo B., The Elements of Classroom Supervision. Laidlaw Brothers, 1931. 
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uses only three types (appreciation, drill, 
study) but admits of further divisions with 
much overlapping. 

Avent is inclined to the other extreme. 
In spite of an admitted overlapping in the 
types named above, he insists that each is 
distinctly separate, and that if it becomes 
necessary to expand or shorten the list, he 
is in favor of the first. However, if we may 
be permitted to analyze and combine where 
possible the types listed by Avent, we may 
arrive at a list comparatively free from 
duplication. Inductive and deductive are 
types of the learning process, one or both 
of which are essential in any lesson; that 
is, we arrive at the goal, usually induc- 
tively, and make its application in the de- 
ductive manner. These types almost in- 
variably apply to the creative lesson. The 
expository and expression are forms of 
recitation, and we have long since ceased 
to regard the recitation as a test or exami- 
nation of the pupil’s knowledge for the 
benefit of the teacher. Avent tells us that 
there is no fundamental purpose in mere 
recitation different from that of expres- 
sion and practice. Consequently, since prac- 
tice is drill, and since drill may be either 
oral or written, we may include expression, 
exposition, and practice under the caption 
of drill lesson. The appreciation lesson is 
clearly separate and distinct, as is the study 
lesson. The review and examination are 
essentially one and the same. One of the 
primary justifications for the examination 
is to afford a systematic summary or re- 
view. An examination given principally 
for the teacher’s use in measuring knowl- 
edge would presuppose an excellent oral 
review, which review would assume the 
nature of another type of lesson; hence we 
may use only the examination as the type 
of lesson. It therefore seems reasonable to 
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place all of the above mentioned types 
under the headings: 


Appreciation 
Creation 

Drill 

Study 

Test or examination 


Vey? 


APPRECIATION 


The appreciation type of lesson differs 
from the other types in that the activity is 
for the child rather than of the child. The 
children become “listeners” and “seers” 
rather than “doers.” It appeals to the 
esthetic emotions through a demonstration 
of beauty, harmony, movement, tone, truth, 
perfection, religion, patriotism, and_ the 
idealistic. It is a most excellent modifier of 
the attitudes and ideals of children. Wilson, 
Kyte, and Lull® emphasize this: 


Since the appreciation lesson is used to 
modify attitudes by inculcating high ideals 
and standards, we must familiarize ourselves 
with the good procedures which are to be 


followed in employing this type of lesson 


and must understand the principles under. 
lying it. 
upon the pupils should be threefold: 


They should acquire a wholesome respect} 
for a masterpiece or subject presented orf 


interpreted. 


2. They should feel a desire to penetrate} 


more deeply into its meaning. 


3. They should appreciate the contribution 


that it makes to improvement of in 
dividual and society. The responsibility of 
awakening the interest of the pupils, de: 
veloping their discriminating tastes, im: 
proving keener enjoyment of the better 
things of life, rest with the teacher. 


Most of us as teachers err in attempting) 

a direct admonition of appreciation, instead! 
It is) 
impossible to effect a change of feeling by 
soll 


of those basic emotional impulses. 


dictation. As Bonser and Mossman? 


® Wilson, H. B., Kyte, G. C., and Lull, Herbert, Modern Methods in Teaching. Silver Burdett Company, 1924 


7 Bonser, F. G., ‘and Mossman, Lois C., Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools, p. 62. Teachers College, Col 


University. 





The influence of such a lesson 
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aptly put it, “Children cannot be forced to 
change their likes and dislikes, but most of 
them can be gradually influenced by much 
experience with the beautiful, to lift the 
quality of their appreciation to more de- 
sirable levels. Judgment is a matter of 
intellect, but appreciation includes both in- 
tellect and feeling.” 

One must have knowledge to appreciate. 
A person who has never been introduced 
to the finer things of life cannot appreciate 
their worthwhileness. Appreciation and 
knowledge, therefore, go hand in hand— 
that understanding which gives satisfac- 
tion is enjoyed, and true enjoyment is ap- 
preciation. To eliminate knowledge or 
intellect from this association would be to 
take the heart from it, for the child im- 
properly guided can appreciate that which 
is bad as easily as he can learn to appre- 
ciate the good. The child who picked the 
ugliest picture to be the prettiest, because it 
resembled his mother, showed lack of 
knowledge but a vivid impression through 
his association. If this child’s mother had 
been beautiful, we would have seen a 
| different result. 
| Teachers of art, literature, music, and 
related subjects find constant use for the 
appreciation lesson. Many units of work 
must be planned solely for their esthetic 
value. However, this type of lesson is not 
confined to these subjects. The approach 
| and conclusion of many units of the va- 
rious subjects make mandatory the use of 
the appreciation type. 

Yoakum,® in commenting upon the in- 
tellectual phase (mathematics, science, etc.) 
of appreciation, says: “When one realizes 
that the facts, informations, and techniques 
with which he is concerned are useful in 
attaining a desired end or goal, he begins to 
appreciate their significance and value in 
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solving problems, in formulating projects, 
and studying subject-matter in textbooks in 
general.” 

The teacher of an appreciation lesson 
should be mentally alert to its requisites. 
She should possess skill in the technique 
and a vivid imagination. She must make 
thorough preparation, and become su- 
premely appreciative of that which is to be 
taught for appreciation’s sake. She must 
first prepare the student intellectually, by 
analyzation, and follow up with the arousal 
of the proper emotions. 

This emotional reaction on the part of 
the student is evaluated by the nature and 
degree of his stimulation. The writer has 
attended for many years a Sunday School 
class taught by a master teacher, and in 
every instance he has left the class with a 
strong desire to accomplish something 
worthwhile—proper appreciation always 
stimulates one to action. 

Finally, the teacher must base the suc- 
cess of the lesson upon the emotional reac- 
tion of the class as a unit. This reaction 
is not always on the surface, and there- 
fore cannot be determined by oral expres- 
sions from the pupils. 

Contrary to a prevailing opinion that all 
appreciation should be given indirectly, and 
that the mere exposal of the student to good 
music and beautiful pictures is sufficient, 
we must agree with Maxwell, who states 
that there must be an intelligent interpre- 
tation. “If it is a masterpiece of art, the 
fundamental principles underlying the work 
may need some elaboration. If it is a piece 
of music, there must be sufficient training 
of the ear to give a basis for the interpre- 
tation of the selection.” ® 

Hayward, in this connection, says: “Pic- 
tures hanging silently in the classroom or 
music played without comments or discus- 


- Yoakum, G. A., and Simpson, R. G., Introduction to Teaching and Learning, p. 360. The Macmillan Company, 
4 


"® Maxwell, C. R., The Observation of Teaching, p. 87. 


Houghton Mifflin, 1917. 
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sion have not much influence of any kind 
upon a taste or character.” *° 

The use of the appreciation lesson has in- 
creased ten-fold with the farsighted teachers 
who recognize the importance of aiding the 
individual to live a “more abundant” life. 
With the present tendency to shorten work- 
ing hours and thereby increase the leisure, 
the importance of helping the individual to 
appreciate the finer things in life cannot 
be ignored. 


CREATION 


Learning in the “old school” consisted of 
memorization imposed from an authority 
outside the pupil. Children then had little 
or no responsibility and exercised hardly any 
initiative. The coercive type of teaching left 
no room for originality, and the satisfaction 
of accomplishment was merely the answer 
to the child’s desire for approval. We have 
come to learn that there is little value in the 
difficult task of having the pupil repeat the 
words of the textbook. There are other ways 
of learning that not only leave a more 
permanent impression upon the plastic mind, 
but help in the development of correct char- 
acter traits and better personalities. 

Creative activity, wherein the child applies 
his inherent interests, may consist of two 
kinds: One is that in which the child is 
planning, organizing, and creating merely 
for the joy derived from his actions, and 
with little or no need for teacher or adult 
guidance. These activities may include play- 
ing, singing, dancing, etc. The other is more 
purposeful. The child, knowing that he is 
learning something new, is anxious to enter 
into and contribute his best talent to the 
project, being at all times desirous of the 
teacher’s guidance. Yoakum™ gives four 
stages in this creative process: 


10 Hayward, F. H., The a’ in Appreciation, p. 195. 
1 Yoakum, G. A., ‘op. cit., 353. 
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1. Preparation, wherein the student gathers 
his materials from wide reading and ex. 
tensive exploration. 

2. Incubation, wherein the student uncon. 
sciously elaborates what he has gathered 
in the previous period. 

3. Inspiration, wherein the student is more 
or less aware of the solution of the prob. 
lem or situation, although what it is to 
be is not yet known. The revelation js 
somewhat new and unexpected. 

4. Verification, wherein the idea is sub- 
jected to a rigid, systematic reasoning 
process. The child makes a conscientious 
effort to prove or disprove his finding, 
and class it as good, mediocre, or poor. 


The teacher must realize that “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” and the mere 
fact that she has experienced a thing or 
thought does not mean that it will not be 
new to the child. Practically everything is 
new to the child who has never been in- 
troduced to it, and the field for creative 
teaching is a broad one. There is no subject 
wherein this type of teaching may not be 
used. 

Mossman,’* concerning the creative ac- 
tivity, says: “In conducting work where the 
purpose is to construct something, there 
must be provision for the children to make 
a definite plan, procure the necessary ma- 
terials and tools, state and evaluate the steps 
necessary in the process, and make the con- 
struction, and judge the results.” . . . “The 
weight of group judgment should be valued 
by the teacher who is making preparation 
to lead a group in constructive work.” 


DriLu 


Since repetition is essential to learning, 
there seems little need to justify its constant 
use in teaching. Colvin ** says, “Instruction 
without drill will not work. Remove every 
vestige of drill from the schools today and all 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. 


12 Mossman, Lois Coffey, C Keosine Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons, p. 66. Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 7, 
13 Colvin, 


7 An Introduction to High School Teaching, p. 178. The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
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Jearning will cease. Drill, in the form of 
practice, is an absolute essential of every 
stage of instruction from the kindergarten 
through the university.” 

It is evident that the expert typist has 
spent many hours of practice; that the 
musician did not succeed by theory alone; 
and that all authors, scientists, athletes, and 
the like who have attained fame have gone 
through a period of much-work-and-little- 
pay with the idea that “practice makes 
perfect.” 

Some subjects are known as “drill subjects” 
because the attainment of the knowledge 
comes mainly through practice. It is difficult 
to name a single subject in which drill is not 
used. We know that drill need not assume 
the roll of “parroting,” but many exercises 
involving the same principle tend toward 
habit formation in regard to that principle. 

The chief responsibility of the teacher 
would necessarily be, since drill is a process 
of habit formation, to secure the best pos- 
sible attention, and to remain ever alert to 
deviations by individual pupils. It is easy to 
follow the path of least resistance and permit 
the drill lesson to become a “rest” period for 
the teacher—thus the perfunctory lesson 
could assist some students in wrong habit 
formation. Practice alone does not insure 
perfection; it is correct practice with atten- 
tion. Avent '* gives us some conditions of 
effective practice: 

1. Motive. Children should feel the need 

for practice. 

2. Recognition of just those elements of 

learning that must be practiced. 

3. Carrying the results of practice over to 
other subjects—particularly true in lan- 
guage and writing. 

Repetition with attention. 

Variation of form. 

Brevity. 

Correct idea of the work to be done. 
Attention to elements of special difficulty. 


Got ON 


4 Avent, Joseph E., op. cit., pp. 42-47. 


g. Accuracy in early practice. 

10. Increased length of interval between 
practice. 

11. Guarding against carelessness and lapses. 

12. Memorizing by the “whole” method. 


Stupy 


We, as teachers, know the value of cor- 
rect habits of study. We exert every effort 
to provide suitable study halls and to estab- 
lish conditions conducive to proper study at 
school. However, our greatest weakness lies 
in neglecting to inculcate the essential out- 
of-school conditions which affect every step 
in the child’s educational progress. Constant 
attention must be given to those things 
which contribute to good health—proper 
food, eye and dental care, plenty of sleep— 
and budgeting time so as to permit regular 
study at home. Some of the home condi- 
tions requisite for proper concentration are: 
quiet, proper light, correct temperature of 
room, and suitable working equipment and 
materials. Reavis © states that “poor condi- 
tions for study exist in the better class of 
homes, but the conditions in the less favored 
class are extremely bad.” 

If we accept the statement, “An educated 
person is one who knows where and how 
to find information when he needs it,” then 
the fact that many high school students have 
not learned to use the index of a book and 
others have not learned to use the stand- 
ard dictionary should cause us some concern. 

There are many concepts of study. When 
a student says that he spent two hours 
studying a lesson which ordinarily should 
require only thirty or forty minutes, the 
deficiency lies not in the intelligence of the 
child but in his power of concentration. Ten 
minutes of hard work is worth thirty min- 
utes of “shamming.” It is difficult for the 
child to see the value of a change in type of 
material in the preparation of several sub- 


15 Reavis, W. C., Factors That Determine the Habits of Study, p. 74. University of Chicago, 1931. 
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jects. By discontinuing a study in which 
one finds himself losing interest and return- 
ing to it later is economy of time as well as 
a self-testing device (memorization). It is 
well to read hastily over a lesson to get the 
general problems, and then take a mental 
review. 

In supervised study, would it not be wiser 
for us to devote more time to wholesome 
study and less time to preparation for recita- 
tion? This should be especially true in the 
case of poor students. Our greatest error as 
supervisors of study periods is in giving the 
student too much help. Self-dependence in 
work is of prime value, and the sympathetic 
teacher often weakens this trait in the child. 
Parker ** states that a special technique of 
supervising study should be mastered by 
teachers: “(a) skill in determining the 
character of progress being made by students 
while they are studying; (b) skill in stimu- 
lating and aiding this progress by means 
of questions and suggestions without assist- 
ing too much.” 

The present-day tendency in the better 
junior and senior high schools to provide 
hours for study in the special study hall has 
one outstanding weakness—the teacher. It is 
a common practice to place a strong dis- 
ciplinarian over the study hall regardless 
of his scholastic ability. However, if there 
is a desire for transition from supervision to 
complete independence in study, which 
Foster ** advocates, this is one way to do it, 
but such procedure with no improvement 
in the average assignment, usually wholly 
teacher-made, is educational suicide to many 
students. Most teachers are specialists, hav- 
ing interests in one field, and can give 
excellent suggestions only when the subject 
falls in this field. 


Successful study will presuppose a careful 


16 Parker, Samuel Chester, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 391. 


assignment, the general and specific aim, the 
method or plan of attack, and a confidence 
on the part of the pupil that he can perform 
the task. The assignment, including a 
thorough check-up, is of supreme importance 
where the subject-matter teacher is not to 
supervise the study period. It has often 
been said that most failures are the result of 
poor assignments. Bagley ’® says, “The acme 
of a skillful assignment is reached when the 
teacher reveals just enough of what is con- 
tained in the lesson to stimulate in the pupils 
the desire to ascertain the rest for them- 
selves.” This statement, which contrasts 
somewhat with the preceding remarks, 
shows clearly that the assignment must 
recognize at least two kinds of work—that 
with a definite thing to be accomplished, and 
that with unlimited possibilities. 


TESTING 


Teachers of today are constantly faced 
with the necessity of ridding the schoolroom 
of the traditional abhorrence of anything re- 
sembling a test. In the “good old days” 
when examinations were so misused, the 
idea that they were a necessary evil became 
deep-seated, and even today good students 
who should enjoy the new type tests seem 
eager to avoid them. Yoakum,’® comment- 
ing on this, says: “An attempt should be 
made to overcome the fears and prejudices 
of children and to make them realize the 
values of tests of the various types. Respond- 
ing to a good test is a valuable learning 
exercise. Pupils can gain a variety of experi- 
ences from them, among which are: learning 
new things, getting new experiences and 
viewpoints, estimating progress, discovering 
weaknesses, and finding new things to 
learn.” We no longer test a pupil primarily 
to see where he has been, but rather to see 


Ginn and Company, 1920. 


17 Foster, H. H., Principles of Teaching in Secondary Education. Scribner’s, 1921. 
18 Bagley, W. C., The Educative Process, p. 317. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 


19 Yoakum, G. A., op. cit., p. 230. 
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where he is going! It is just as important 
that the teacher determine the child’s apti- 
tudes and learning capacities at the outset 
as it is for the doctor to make a preliminary 
diagnosis of the patient before beginning 
treatment. Diagnostic testing is here to stay, 
and it is one of the best devices for the con- 
servation of time and the elimination of 
monotonous repetition of subject matter that 
has been introduced into educational pro- 
cedures. 

Another important function of the test 
seems to be that of review. This is one 
argument against “snap” examinations, given 
in the attitude of catching the students un- 
prepared. In fact, the examination presup- 
poses a summing-up and stressing of im- 
portant points on the part of the teacher, 
which is a review, the parts of which are 
identical in principle with the test questions. 
Therefore, since the test stimulates review, 
we may classify the purposes of the 
test as: 


1. Diagnosis (class, group, and individual) 
2. Measurement of achievement or progress 
3. Stimulation 


It is the privilege and duty of the teacher 
to test only that subject matter on which the 
class has been thoroughly taught. The 
scores resulting from questions on unim- 
portant details, questions which she thought 
the students could not answer, reflect mostly 
upon the teacher. The intelligent teacher 
knows that the test is more a check-up upon 
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the effectiveness of her teaching than upon 
the knowledge of the students. 

Regardless of the accusation that the new 
type tests place too much emphasis upon 
facts and preclude expression in well-written 
English, we find much to commend them. 
They are objective, specific, and easy to 
score. 

CoNcLUSION 

After reading these theoretical arguments 
for the various lesson types, the alert and 
inquiring reader may ask, “Where do we go 
from here?” or, “Just what practical value 
is obtained by determining separate types 
of lessons?” Here is the answer: The teacher, 
the supervisor, the principal, and the su- 
perintendent may profit thereby. One of the 
most difficult tasks for the teacher is to de- 
fine her objective and reach it without tak- 
ing a circuitous route—adherence to the cor- 
rect lesson type will invariably correct this. 
Supervision on the part of the critic, princi- 
pal, or superintendent will be materially im- 
proved when the observer may know the 
type of lesson the teacher is using. If the 
teacher is following a particular type, the 
observer knows that he may use a guide 
sheet which will contain questions or items 
which must be stressed by the teacher if the 
lesson is to be a success. The writer has con- 
structed a detailed guide sheet for each of the 
lesson types named above, and its use in 
teacher training work has been found to be 
of mutual benefit to both the teacher and the 
supervising official. 








ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PLAYS AS A METHOD OF 
TEACHING COLLEGE HISTORY 


G. H. Winstow 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Every college history teacher has at times 
been deeply and probably discouragingly 
concerned over written reports, essays, or 
theses handed in by students as part of the 
requirement for a grade in history. At best 
the teacher realizes that too often they are 
but badly written, mechanical productions, 
the contents of which are only partly assimi- 
lated by the student, handed in to meet what 
he considers an arbitrary requirement on the 
part of his instructor. The “bookish” charac- 
ter, the long quotations, the constant use of 
paraphrase, the lack of coherence, unity, and 
organization are but a few of the indications 
that have convinced the writer of the large 
amount of wasted effort, the discourage- 
ment, and oftentimes the futile results de- 
rived from this type of blanket requirement 
for the average college student who has no 
intention of majoring in this field. 

Of course there are certain factors which 
apparently favor this type of assignment. 
For instance, it is as easy for the teacher to 
order a five thousand word report as it is 
to assign “the next ten pages for tomorrow”; 
and so far as the result is concerned, it is too 
often the same in each case—the develop- 
ment of a class of students to whom the 
study of history has no further appeal. And 
while it is true that writing a thing fixes it 
in the mind, that writing tends to make the 
student more accurate in his statements, 
nevertheless the writer is convinced that put- 
ting the required number of words on 
paper by the average student in the great 
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majority of cases accomplishes none of the 
alleged achievements. It leads the student 
to depend on what “the book says,” and 
gives him but a limited amount of reliable 
information on the particular subject se- 
lected. It tends to make him dislike the 
whole field of history. 

The writer has attempted, with but little 
success, to remedy the situation by requir- 
ing oral reports. Classes of twenty-five to 
fifty students, allowing a reasonable amount 
of time for each student, leave very little 
time for the teacher. While the seriousness 
of this fact may easily be overemphasized, 
nevertheless the teacher’s contributions 
should be of real value to his pupils—though 
the students may have an entirely different 
estimate of their worth. However this may 
be, the average college student lacks the con- 
fident authority which is gained only by long 
experience, wide reading, logical meditation, 
and systematic discipline necessary to pro- 
duce a report that will gain the respect and 
hold the attention of the college history class. 
The listless attitude, the wandering interest, 
the bored expression, indicate all too clearly 
that the student is failing to secure for him- 
self and for the class the most valuable re- 
ward to be secured from the study of any 
subject—a love for the subject for its own 
sake. The conclusion seems justified, there- 
fore, that “reports,” both oral and written, 
not only often fail to secure desirable results 
but sometimes give the student a permanent 
dislike for the subject studied. 
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INDIVIDUAL EFForT NEEDED 


Believing firmly in the importance of in- 
dividual endeavor and individual effort on 
the part of the student as an important fac- 
tor in achievement in any field, the writer 
has come to the conclusion, after many ex- 
periments, each one more successful than the 
one before, that the presentation of histori- 
cal events, incidents, and episodes in the 
form of original pageants or in dramatic form 
is one of the most efficient, successful, and 
profitable methods of individual effort for 
the average student in the study of history. 

This conclusion was confirmed when the 
president of the graduating class of 1934, at 
the Massachusetts State Teachers College at 
Worcester, and the committee in charge of 
the class day program consulted the writer 
as to the possibility and advisability of pre- 
senting an original historical presentation as 
the main feature of that program. This ges- 
ture on the part of this class was significant 
for two reasons. It indicated that its mem- 
bers wished to present to their faculty, fel- 
low students, and friends as the last offering 
of their school career something more sub- 
stantial and worth while than a class history 
and a class prophecy. Of more significance 
to the history instructor, however, it indi- 
cated that during their four years’ study of 
history the students had formed a love for 
the subject because they had discovered an 
attractive method of study—the greatest 
achievement which any college student can 
make in any field. 

On the other hand, this request and the 
resulting presentation was the culmination 
of four years’ effort and planning on the 
part of the teacher, and minor achievements 
on the part of the students. During their 
sophomore course in American history, as 
their contribution to the George Washing- 
ton Tercentenary, members of this class had 
presented a simple program based on Wash- 
ington’s Barbardos Journal. The senior class 
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of that year had made a very successful pre- 
sentation of a case arising between France 
and Turkey, tried before the World Court. 
The next year the senior American history 
class made a decided hit in the presentation 
of an original reproduction of the “Gay 
Nineties,” built up around a New England 
box social. And the senior American history 
class of 1934 had already prepared and pre- 
sented to an enthusiastic audience an orig- 
inal fifty minute play entitled “Westward 
Expansion.” The request to present an origi- 
nal historical production as the main feature 
of their class day program was therefore the 
natural and exceedingly gratifying climax 
to the interest in the study of history de- 
veloped during their college course. 


DRAMATIZING THE WESTWARD EXPANSION 


We have noted above some of the subjects 
presented to the school by the history 
students of the State Teachers College at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, during the past 
four years. It now remains for us to treat in 
some detail the original pageant, “West- 
ward Expansion,” presented by the senior 
class of 1934, and to summarize the numer- 
ous advantages of this type of history study. 

The writer had felt for some time that 
the westward expansion of the United States 
offered a very valuable and interesting sub- 
ject for dramatic presentation. He was some- 
what hesitant to suggest it because of the 
enormous amount of work involved. To be 
of any value and to cover the whole extent 
of the westward movement the production 
must begin on the Atlantic and end on the 
Pacific coast. But when the subject was 
finally mentioned to the senior class in 
American history, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation it was enthusiastically accepted and 
carried out with unqualified success. No 
work whatever had been done on the pro- 
duction by the instructor prior to the 
presentation of the subject to the class. 
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After some general discussion of the 
subject, various committees were ap- 
pointed by the class to have charge of the 
various aspects of the work, under the super- 
vision of a general chairman. In addition to 
the committees on properties, costume, nar- 
rative, and art, each student assumed the 
task of reading enough on the general sub- 
ject to get the feeling of the period—to ab- 
sorb the atmosphere of the movement. After 
some time given to this task, and a good 
deal of informal discussion, it was decided 
to use the forties as the background for the 
main part of the production. It then became 
necessary to do more specialized reading on 
the subject, from which point the produc- 
tion gradually but steadily took shape. 

It was decided to present three scenes: the 
first, in the living-room of a rural New Eng- 
land home; the second, around the camp fire 
on the plains; and the last, a tableau pre- 
senting a family before their comfortable 
California home. 

Gathering the data. The reader will 
see at once the varied possibilities lying 
before a class at this point. Here re- 
search in its truest sense begins, the amount 
and extent of study being limited only 
by the time available and the library facili- 
ties within a working radius. While 
each student must gain a general knowledge 
of the period and absorb the atmosphere of 
the time in order to give an effective pre- 
sentation of the production, there are un- 
limited opportunities for various specialized 
talents such as organization, story-telling, 
description, narration, letter writing, music 
in various forms, dramatics—to mention but 
a few. Here, too, the direction, patience, his- 
torical “sense,” encouragement and inspira- 
tion of the instructor are of greatest impor- 
tance. It is at this point, if at any, that dis- 
couragement will appear. A mass of ma- 
terial has been collected but it is as yet with- 
out distinct shape. The result is a vacillating, 


hazy, and entirely unsatisfactory mental 
state which gradually changes to a feeling of 
confidence in achievement as the blurred 
mental image becomes a distinct reality and 
vague ideas take shape as accurate historical 
facts. Each detail of the New England 
living-room of the forties must be carefully 
provided for and supervised—the furniture, 
the decorations, the method of lighting, the 
refreshments; that is, the very atmosphere of 
a room of this type must be created if the 
presentation is to be a success. 

Individual responsibility. Again, from 
the very beginning of preparation to the 
fall of the final curtain the students must 
be made to know that the success of their 
efforts will be determined by each one 
taking the entire responsibility for his 
part—accuracy of each detail, and such a 
complete saturation of the subject by the 
player that from the rise of the curtain to 
the end of the play the audience is uncon- 
sciously made to feel the atmosphere of the 
period, as well as to assent to the historical 
facts presented. The writer knows from re- 
peated experience that this can be accom- 
plished by a group of average students. 

The various characters are, of course, in- 
troduced in this scene—Mother, the charm- 
ing hostess; the man of the house, uncul- 
tured, uncouth, a bit self-conscious, exuding 
a just pride in his home and family; Grand- 
ma in the rocker with her knitting; the “old 
maids” with their inquisitive gossip; the 
young, newly engaged couple who acciden- 
tally make known the fact that they are 
about to get married and start for California; 
the complacently superior schoolmaster; the 
neighborly sort who makes everyone feel 
“at home”; sedate but helpfully mischievous 
boys and girls, and as many other characters 
as one may care to include. All these players 
must have characteristic New England 
names of the period, and each must be 
dressed in appropriate style and form as be- 
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fits the time and his position in society. 
These matters are, however, merely the ex- 
ternals—the setting, the mechanics, the 
vehicles of expression. The most difficult as 
well as most fascinating task yet remains— 
to make the characters actually live, breathe, 
and feel so vividly and so completely that 
the audience experiences, through them, the 
quaint, homely New England customs that 
existed during one of the most exhilarating 
decades of American history, nearly a cen- 
tury ago. 

Accuracy essential. A very effective incen- 
tive for accurate historical research comes into 
play here. The material gathered is to be im- 
mediately presented to a very critical audi- 
ence—a college student body and its faculty. 
Every bit of gossip repeated, every song sung, 
every “recitation rendered” by the children, 
the letter read from the brother in California, 
every expression used, in fact every word ut- 
tered, must be those used in the period por- 
trayed. Someone in the audience will quickly 
detect a song sung before the date of its pub- 
lication; someone else will be sure to recog- 
nize a historical fact mentioned before it took 
place, or an expression used before it was 
coined. All these facts act as a most power- 
ful incentive to mastery of detail and accuracy 
in presentation which is the highest objec- 
tive of all research. 

History becomes real. It is oftentimes 
amusing to see the amount of material a 
group of students accumulates as they 
become more and more intensely inter- 
ested in their objective. Libraries for 
miles around are searched for material on 
the subject in books, newspapers, periodicals, 
pictures, and cartoons; garrets, old trunks, 
closets are searched for letters, pictures, pub- 
lications, and articles of clothing, until by the 
time the play or pageant is presented the 
students are saturated by the spirit of the 
period or event which they are to present. 
This, as every history teacher must con- 
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stantly recognize, is the condition of success 
for any history student—he must be made 
to live in the period he is studying, he must 
see events as those who lived at that period 
saw them, he must breathe, feel, and live as 
the actors on the stage at that period did. 

History thus becomes a vital, living, 
dynamic force which fascinates the student 
as its significance is more and more under- 
stood, until it becomes a permanent factor 
in the mental development and future reac- 
tion and adjustments of the individual. And 
in spite of rapidly changing events and ap- 
parent rejection, abandonment, or destruc- 
tion of old standards, customs, policies, and 
even forms of government and organized 
societies, the writer believes that the basic 
laws of human conduct and action as 
recorded in history will continue un- 
changed. 

The second act called into action an en- 
tirely new set of talents and responses. Here 
much of the setting had to be created—and 
a fine job was done. A very few red foot- 
lights were used to give the general atmo- 
sphere. As a background three covered 
wagons, drawn to actual scale, were 
sketched in charcoal on white paper attached 
to a framework made by members of the 
class. In the center of the stage was the 
camp fire formed of a few faggots over a red 
light bulb, while around this gradually 
gathered the group making up the party. 
Songs were sung, jokes were told, an old 
trapper appeared who brought news of the 
ill-fated Donner party, and the day’s experi- 
ences were discussed. Finally, tired from 
the exhausting hardships of the day, a sug- 
gestion was made to “turn in,” the Twenty- 
third Psalm was reverently repeated, and the 
group broke up as they softly sang “Slowly 
the Day is Dying.” Thus another dramatic 
event in American History became a vital 
reality and a permanent part of the mental 
life of the members of the history class. 
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THE STUDENTs’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE PRojEcT 


Before summarizing the advantages of 
original dramatized historical events as a 
substitute for the term paper for the average 
college student, we should mention some of 
the more material aspects of the subject. In 
the first place, it must be emphasized that 
all the work connected with the project is 
done by the members of the class, even to the 
choice of subject. Oftentimes the class is 
better qualified to decide what it can best do 
than is the instructor himself. An illustra- 
tion of this was given in the selection of the 
American History class project presented at 
this institution in 1935—“Life on a Southern 
Plantation Before the Civil War.” The 
writer felt that it was an almost impossible 
task and even discouraged its selection, but 
it turned out to be the finest thing we have 
yet done. The personnel of the various com- 
mittees—properties, cost, narrative, costume, 
scenery—is also determined by members of 
the group. Each member of the class is 
placed on the committee where he will do the 
best work. 

Extensive reading and research is carried 
on by each student.’ In this way he acquires 
the “feeling,” the “atmosphere” of the period, 
and from this work also the material for the 
project is secured. After a few weeks of this 
activity the general plan of the project is 
worked out in class. One class period is 
usually sufficient for this. Material secured 
from the reading and research is then placed 
in the hands of the narrative committee, 
which in turn puts it into temporary form. 
The parts are assigned by the narrative and 
costume committees, the properties required 
are referred to the properties committee. 
Meanwhile the other committees are doing 
their part to make the project a success. 


The first draft of the play is used as the 
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basis for the first rehearsal. Comment, criti- 
cism, suggestions are welcomed from any 
member of the cast. Corrections and adjust. 
ments are made, and with from three to five 
rehearsals, the project is ready for public 
presentation. 

While members of the teaching staff have 
given hearty codperation when approached 
for aid in their respective fields, as a matter 
of fact the students are usually anxious to 
take complete responsibility for the entire 
project. 

The small expense connected with the 
project has thus far been taken care of by the 
individual student. The project is entirely 
voluntary; it has never been necessary to 
make it a “requirement” of the history de- 
partment. The properties and costumes have 
been freely provided by individual students. 
Costumes are often borrowed and in some 
cases are made of crépe paper. Back drops 
are drawn on paper with crayon or charcoal. 
This year provision has been made by the 
budget committee of the student fund to 
provide for any expense connected with the 
history program. 

At times indications of discouragement 
may appear, but they are soon dissipated by 
the consciousness of new achievements and 
new possibilities. 


ADVANTAGES OF DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


While some of the advantages of the 
dramatic presentation of original produc- 
tions by history students must now be ap- 





parent to the reader, it is nevertheless not | 


out of place in closing to enumerate some of 
the most important of them. 

First of all, as has already been pointed out, 
the preparation of original productions in- 
volves the most thorough kind of research 
work. It includes all the incentives that may 
motivate the preparation of a report or an 


1A partial bibliography worked out and used by the class for the project, “Westward Expansion,” is given at the 


end of this paper. 
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essay as well as other desirable stimuli. It 
brings into play keen competition between 
members of the class who are thereby im- 
pelled to search for the most minute detail 
that will throw light on the subject being 
studied. This competition is, however, of 
the finest type—competition, the results of 
which, to be successful, must be coddinated 
by the highest and most loyal kind of codp- 
eration. This method of historical research 
stimulates hours of discussion, some formal, 
much informal, in the rest room, in study 
halls, going to and from school, and in class. 
Students must not only have formed opin- 
ions, but they must be able to defend them 
with detailed and specific facts. In the final 
organization of the project, each detail, word, 
mannerism, fact, reference, and property will 
be minutely scrutinized by every member of 
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the group as the material is whipped into 
shape. Finally, this method of research 
brings into action one of the most valuable 
factors in the learning process—the dramatic 
instinct. And of supreme significance to the 
student is that emotional reaction, that ela- 
tion of mind and body, that spontaneity and 
animation of body and soul experienced by 
one conscious of original achievement which 
inspires similar reactions and responses in 
the hearts of others. This, the writer main- 
tains, is the highest achievement of the his- 
tory teacher; it opens the gateway to a 
deeper, richer, more sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the real significance of the study of 
history as a result of which our students 
may more completely understand and 
appreciate the world in which they live and 
the society of which they are a part. 
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BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
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The Greeks had a word for it; so has the 
sophomore. It isn’t always the right word, 
but it often makes joyous reading. 

“An anthologist,” writes one of them after 
much pencil-nibbling, “is a person who 
majors in anthology.” Socrates himself 
could do no more with the deductive 
method. 

“He would allow no person to imperturb 
him.” What ease! What poise! 

“An umpire in a game is used for arbitrary 
purpose.” So has said many a fan, pop- 
bottle in hand. 

“Infirm yourself!” Akin, obviously in 
reverse, to the ancient admonition, “Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” 

“His manners were arrogantly executed.” 
Not a bad idea either! 

“What is a cherub?” asked one inquisi- 
tive instructor, and received such enlighten- 
ing answers as: “A little fat baby angle,” 
“A type of lovebird,” “A piece of sculpture 
of an angle,” “A jovial biblical character.” 
No celestial inspiration here, alas! 

Opinion was divided regarding the sera- 
phim: “A grown-up angle,” “A statue of 
an angle seemingly in its youth,” “An old 
adult angle.” The geometric terminology, 
although open to criticism, is at least 
consistent. 

“A bowry leaf is a flat sculptor.” Does 
this refer to the pecuniary deficiency of the 
artist or to the sculptural limitations of the 
bas-relief? 

“A bas-relief is the receiving of low relief.” 
No doubt this refers to the dole. 


“On March 31, 1919, a certain women was 
in the hossipital and received a baby. That 
baby happens to be me,” begins a biographi- 
cal sketch. The harassed instructor, gazing 
at the six-foot basketball center, is moved to 
murmur feelingly, “Some baby!” 

“She kept her mouth open while eating 
and spilled much of it on her clothing.” No 
anatomical feat is too difficult for the sopho- 
more. 

“He wore a clock over his garments and 
was very handsome.” The forerunner of 
the wrist-watch. 

“He was propitiated from his class by 
an irate teacher.” Such a person is surely 
wasted in the classroom when barrooms 
are yearning for bouncers with native 
talent. 

“The line of the football team was very 
repulsive.” After all, what quality is more 
useful in a football team? 

“About Ben Adams.” Although lacking 
in the admirable quality of accuracy, this 
version is assuredly more intelligible than 
Abou Ben Adhem. 

“She had a diaphonous memory.” Not a 
new complaint either! 

“The oblivion type of person can be cor- 
rected by writing down the things he has to 
do.” Sage advice for the forgetful. 

“An affable person is a person whom is 
nice to get along with.” Well, no one can 
disagree with that sentiment. 

“He began his speech in a diaphonous 


tone, making wide gestures.” Page Demos | 
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“Our minister’s didactics are very sensible.” 
One wonders if he wears them. 

“The sum total of human satiety cannot 
be pointed out.” A pessimistic philosophy 
in one so young. 

“The orchestra hit some apathetic chords.” 
Sometimes mistaken for static. 

“The Venerable Bede was involved in 
Chaucer.” Even Ais reputation is not 
sacred. 

“The illustrations of all of these books are 
done in various shades of brown, a treatment 
which is called ‘soufflé’ by artists.” Impos- 
sible—must have been a critic! 

“A jeremiad is a Japanese poem which 
tells of a woman waiting for her lover to 
come home.” At this the prophet’s lamenta- 
tion might well be increased. 

“Platonic love is a love Plato had for some- 
one or thing he took a fancy to. It was a 
fierce love almost a passion.” Rather more 
exciting than we had thought! 

“Plutonic love is a brotherly friendly love 
for all; a benevolent love for one’s fellow 
beings. Often used in modern times in 
divorce cases to explain a husband’s or wife’s 
friendliness with some little cutie or gigolo.” 

“Rosetta Stone—an English poet.” 

“Hieroglyphics—an early printing ma- 
chine.” 


The history of English literature provides 
some highlights: 

“The unknown writer of Balewolf. It is 
a book containing legends which describe 
the adventures of the inhabitants who were 
sent to Canterberry for this main purpose.” 
Little more can be done in the way of con- 
densation. What, after all, are a few hun- 
dred years? 

“Coleridge wrote the American Marine.” 

“Bryant was an English poet who wrote 
the Lotus-Eaters describing adventures of 
Odysseus’ men.” 

“Morte d’Authar was an author during 


the Elizabethan period. Not much is known 
of his works.” Not much, indeed. 

“Sir Patrick Spens was an English writer 
who wrote the Faerie Queen.” 

“Tristram was King Richard’s jester.” 

“Tenneson wrote the Evil of St. Agnus.” 


But wait, we have not yet plumbed the 
depths. If the average mentality can work 
such havoc with the language, what of the 
slow and creaking mind? To such a one 
the intricacies of spelling are but a bewilder- 
ing maze with only a phonetic exit. Con- 
sider: 

Cuntucky 
Rode Island 
Wisconet 
Misuri 
Arkansal 
Pittsburger 


Pennswanial 
Husdon River 


English prose becomes a fearful and 
wonderful thing: 


“By associating with all the crowed 
feeling good not drinking to much but just 
enough to feel good. Having good games 
like post office and spined the bottle, the 
gradernest. Havent a good time by danc- 
ing. Then final if its a birthday part you 
give the regardes to her or she if its a 
wedding you give her all the good luck 
and then go home and hit the hay.” 


Of course the bright young lads and 
lassies, the hope of the future—they write 
with the tongues of men and of angels. Let 
us be low and say, “Oh yeah?” Try these: 


Ceasar 
Poleland 
Grease 
Whales 
Sissely 
Olimapus 
Pompay 
Hollolnd 
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Weep over these proper adjectives pro- LaLeggro, but some of the following almost 


duced after much wrinkling of brows: 


Belgium Belch 

Darwin Darwegian 
Wales Whalian 
Norway Norwegish 
Provence Provantic 

Isle of Man Isle of Mannish 
Flanders Flanderic 
Napoleon Napoleonistic 
Vienna Veanish 

Naples Naploic 


With a little effort one can recognize 
Chaucher, Dorothy Cantfield, The Elgy of 
a Churchyard, The Lady of Chalon (a 
Burbankian cross between Chillon and 
Shalott), the Idles of the King, and even 


defy analysis: 


jauntic 
arroganicic 
lesieurly 
infermery 
imperturbital 
intentionly 
bigilant 
obsequally 
arrowgainst 


sufficely 


Well, they tell us that language is a grow- 
ing thing—that we should welcome vigorous 
and stimulating changes, but the judicious 
still will grieve and wonder if rugged 
individualism is not a mistake in spelling. 




















THE CLEARING HOUSE 











PERMANENCY OF INTEREST IN A 
LEARNING UNIT 

The grouping of teaching materials in 
larger learning units is a trend that seems to 
mark recent development in educational 
method. Many theories have been advanced 
to substantiate this procedure, one of which 
is that it has been thought advisable because 
a greater degree of pupil interest could be 
engendered. Interest can be developed in 
daily work, but is apt to carry with it the 
feeling of piece-meal activity. The project 
described in the following paragraphs is one 
that typifies the longer sustained interest 
that can be developed. 

A junior high school science class was en- 
gaged in the study of a unit on weather. 
Upon investigation it was found that in their 
town of approximately 5,000 population 
there were no government approved and 
tested weather instruments of any type. On 
cold winter mornings the low temperature 
readings were taken from the various adver- 
tising thermometers on “main street.” The 
amount of moisture in the summer showers 
was judged from a home-made instrument 
placed on the back fence of an enterprising 
citizen. 

Since the weather is such a widespread 
topic of conversation and its effects are so 
vital to the community, it was decided to 
establish in the school a weather bureau that 
would meet the specifications of a regular 
volunteer station of the government. The 
first year the official government maximum 
and minimum thermometers were procured 
and placed in a satisfactory shelter which 
was made by the boys in manual training. 
Each year’s class took upon itself the problem 
of adding another instrument. In this man- 
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ner a rain gauge, hygrometer, and barometer 
were secured for the bureau. 

One of the first activities was the matter 
of sharing the weather information with the 
community. The local publishers were con- 
tacted and arrangements made to telephone 
the readings to them each afternoon at 3 
o'clock. This made it possible for the people 
to have the report of the several temperature 
readings of the day in their evening papers. 





WEATHER 


Reported by Washington School 
Volunteer Bureau 
Local Temperature 

Highest today 


SNC NEE AG & Ed Aino 40 
Lowest, last 24 Doss. ........00050000500 24 
ee 31 ere 38 
| ee 36 ore 40 
Haghest @ Year O80....... 05.02.00. 000% 0 
SS ee —I5 
Barometer (falling) ................... 28.6 


Official Forecast 


Partly cloudy tonight and Friday; somewhat 
colder Friday. 











Committees of students took turns in read- 
ing and recording this information. This 
called for training in codperation, prompt- 
ness, accuracy, and persistence. At the end 
of each month and year, summaries were 
worked out and published. The pupils 
realized that their bureau could not predict 
weather, but it was a means of accurately 
gathering and recording weather facts. How- 
ever, the weather map found in the larger 
newspapers showing isobars and isotherms, 
high and low pressure areas, regions of pre- 
cipitation and directions of the winds, be- 
came meaningful to the class. 

A teacher does not realize all of the edu- 
cational implications of a project until it has 
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been carried through with several groups of 
pupils. During the formal study by the in- 
coming class the presence of the actual in- 
struments, rather than the usual pictures in 
the texts, was a decided spur to class activity. 
The monthly and yearly summaries provided 
excellent “drill” material for mathematics. 
Such terms as the average maximum and 
minimum, mean, and range came to have a 
very definite meaning. After pupils had 
averaged readings above and below zero, the 
teacher had an excellent approach to that sec- 
tion of algebra involving plus and minus 
numbers. The rain gauge and barometer 
gave practice in accurate handling of deci- 
mals. Hygrometer readings provided junior 
high school pupils with the opportunity to 
use statistical tables. 

In various ways the project touched prac- 
tically every subject in the curriculum. From 
the records the length of the growing season 
could be easily determined. This vitalized 
that section of geography and agriculture. 
The language arts came in for their share of 
motivated activity through topics for oral 
reports and written compositions. Groups of 
pupils gave demonstrations for the P. T. A., 
college classes, and service clubs. A radio 
program was arranged as one of a series of 
educational broadcasts. During these demon- 
strations the pupils explained their instru- 
ments—how they worked and their con- 
tribution to weather records and predictions. 
A mercurial barometer was constructed by 
pupils who demonstrated how it worked and 
gave a reading. 

Various other projects grew out of the 
study as the different classes took up the 
work. One group made an excursion to a 
standard government weather station. An- 


1Formerly a supervising teacher in Eastern South Dakota 


in the latter school. 
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other group developed a dramatization used 
as a demonstration lesson for a college class 
in educational methods. In this activity the 
class was divided into committees represent. 
ing various weather bureau stations. These 
stations “called in” to headquarters typical 
reports which were recorded on a blackboard 
map. Then, a committee drew in the isobars 
and isotherms, located high and low pres. 
sure areas, and as a summary of the lesson 
gave the entire group a “weather report” for 
the conditions as shown on the map. At 
another time a group of Boy Scouts con. 
nected with the class used the material as 
the subject for their booth in an area-wide 
Boy Scout exhibition. In a similar manner 
it was used as a feature of the annual school 
exhibit when the pupils explained the work 
of the bureau to visiting parents. Each year 
found something of interest and value added 
to the composite accomplishment. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the 
pupils coming in contact with this project 
learned a great deal more than just the fac- 
tual material which is found in any science 
book in the unit on weather. In addition to 
developing the qualities of codperation, 
promptness, accuracy, and persistence men- 
tioned above, there was the challenge to 
each incoming class to carry forward the 
work and its service to the community. The 
organization of work into such sustained 
periods of activity helps the teacher to capi- 
talize on a permanency of interest that car- 
ries the details of learning along at a high 
level of performance. 

Georce E. Ho tisrer,? 
Director of Training, 
State Teachers College, 
Mayville, No. Dak. 


Normal School. The activity described is now in operation 
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THE BEST SCHOOLS 

The procedures followed in the current 
Gulick survey of education in New York 
State depart markedly from those that have 
been usual in such undertakings. Rapid-fire 
testing, followed by adding machine treat- 
ment of scores, together with numerous 
short observations by “experts” in the sev- 
eral schools, have been prominent among 
the techniques utilized by surveyors since 
the beginning of the survey movement. For 
these the Gulick staff has substituted inten- 
sive study of selected schools and recom- 
mendations based upon the actual practice 
of the best schools that could be found. 

This method has much to commend it. 
The fact is that many survey reports al- 
ready published would probably not have 
been very different, so far as their recom- 
mendations were concerned, if their authors 
had not visited the schools in question at 
all. The surveyors simply wrote out their 
ideas on education and passed them along, 
to do what good they might. 

The new way appears to be much more 
nearly in harmony with good supervision— 
that is, development of modern schools. It 
attempts to capitalize on what has actually 
been achieved, not to introduce ideas whole- 
sale from without. There is the possibility 
that the staff, or at least the principal, of a 
school may go to see for himself just what 
is being done in a school that is com- 
mended and may thus gain concrete im- 
pressions as well as abstract theories. He 
is certainly far more likely to believe that 
suggestions made to him are practicable 
when he knows that he can see their actual 
working. 

This relationship between the survey and 
supervision, to which reference has been 
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made, is very important. The survey should, 
and probably will, prove a great help to 
the supervisory forces of the state, both 
those belonging to the staff of the Univer- 
sity and to local schools and school systems. 
The kind of thing now being done by Pro- 
fessor Spaulding and his assistants can be 
continued indefinitely by Commissioner 
Wiley and his staff. The unification of the 
supervision of elementary and secondary 
schools under one head, recently announced, 
should help. So will the provision for a 
department of research, in charge of Com- 
missioner Morrison, who has made a re- 
markable record as general director of ele- 
mentary schools. The weak point in the 
set-up is the isolation of the teacher-training 
institutions, which ought to be placed at the 
center of the picture. Of course further in- 
formation concerning the survey and the 
resulting changes in organization and prac- 
tice may call for revised estimates. 


J. F.H. 


SALARIES OF DIRECTORS AND 
SUPERVISORS IN 1936-37 


The eighth biennial survey of teacher sal- 
aries in city school systems is summarized in 
the March Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. With the ex- 
cellent codperation of city superintendents 
and their staffs, the NEA Research Division 
presents data for 1,895 cities with an esti- 
mated number of 407,557 employees. 

The report shows that there are 258 direc- 
tors, supervisors, and assistant directors of 
music in cities over 100,000 in population. 
Salaries for this group range from about 
$1,050 to $8,500 with the median at $2,813. 
Taken altogether, the five city size groups 
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(all over 2,500 in population) report a 
total of 1,406 directors and supervisors of 
music. There are at least 1,022 directors and 
supervisors of physical education. Some- 
thing of their level of salary during 1936- 
37 is shown by the medians in the accom- 
panying table. The number of positions 
in the other fields of special supervisory 
service (¢.g., home economics, penmanship, 
health, and manual training) are shown in 
Special Salary Tabulations, which was com- 
pleted during the summer of 1937. 

In the accompanying table the 1936-37 
salaries of directors and supervisors, in most 
instances, show some improvement over 
salaries paid in 1934-35. For example, in 
cities over 100,000 in population, the median 
salary of directors of vocational education 
is 3.64 per cent higher this year than it was 
in 1934-35. Similarly it will be noted that a 
positive per cent of change holds for the 
other positions and sizes of cities. In other 
words, the general trend is upward as is 
true also of the salaries paid most city 
teachers. Specific differences in the per cent 
of change for the various cities and groups 
are relatively unimportant. 

From an inspection of the Research Bul- 
letin it is apparent that median salaries paid 
all types of employees decreased from 1930- 
31 to 1932-33, and decreased still further in 
1934-35. In 1936-37, salaries show an up- 
ward trend. In practically every type of 
position the 1936-37 median salary is higher 
than it was two years ago; in many cases 
this year’s medians are higher than they 
were in 1932-33; in general, the 1936-37 
medians are still below those for 1930-31. 

(Copies of many of these Special Salary 
Tabulations are distributed through the 
Educational Research Service of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to superin- 
tendents of schools, and interested parties 
may frequently borrow them from the 
superintendent’s office.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


During the week of November 7-13, at- 
tention will be focused upon the impor- 
tance of education to American democracy. 
Parents, teachers, and citizens will join in 
the observance by participating in the pro- 
grams that are being arranged for each 
day in the week: 


THEME: EpucaTION AND Our 
Nationa LIFE 


Sunday—Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday—Buying Educational Service 
Tuesday—The Horace Mann Centennial 
Wednesday—Our American Youth Problem 
Thursday—Schools and the Constitution 
Friday—School Open House Day 
Saturday—Lifelong Learning 


For materials and suggestions with regard 
to these programs, write to the National 
Education Association or to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; both 
may be addressed at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE NEA ON THE AIR 


Every Wednesday evening, 6:00-6:15 
EST, beginning October 13, Red Network 
NBC, “Our American Schools”—a program 
designed to promote teacher welfare and 
better support for schools. 

Every Saturday morning, 11:00-11:15 
EST, beginning October 16, Red Network 
NBC, “Our American Schools”—a program 
which should bring home and school into 
closer codperation. 

Every Monday afternoon, 2:30-3:00 EST, 
beginning October 18, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, “Exits and Entrances”—a cur- 
rent events program, of special aid to 
teachers of the social studies. 


Tune In! 











DEPARTMENT NEWS 








THE DETROIT MEETING 


The theme of the program for the sum- 
mer meeting of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction in De- 
troit was “Codperation.” At the first ses- 
sion the wider aspects of céoperation in a 
democratic society were discussed by able 
persons representing various areas of com- 
munity activity. Industry was represented 
by Mr. Charles Winegar of the Chrysler 
Corporation, who made a plea for sanity 
in human relations requiring codperative ac- 
tion, and Miss Dorothy Hubbard, state su- 
pervisor of W. P. A. Workers Education in 
Michigan, who pointed out that conflict is 
also good because out of it comes clarifica- 
tion of relationships and issues which re- 
quire codperative solution. She spoke also 
of the need among workers for acquiring 
the skills and techniques necessary for 
group discussion and democratic group 
action. 

Miss Reba Harris, representing the Public 
Health Service of the State of Kentucky, 
expressed the idea that codperation means 
more than getting along together—it is in 
reality an avenue through which the indi- 
vidual acquires the good life. Miss Isabel 
Robinson, assistant director of Federal 
Nursery School and Parent Education, 
pointed out that the whole problem of adult 
education is one of helping adults to acquire 
the will to codperate and the techniques of 
codperation. Reverend T. H. Pryor, of the 
Whitefield Methodist Church in Detroit, 
emphasized this point by stating that those 
who are interested in the largest community 
good are eager to codperate. Miss Ursula 
Hubbard, of the Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace, brought into the discussion the in- 
ternational aspects of the problem and 
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pointed out the necessity of a codperative 
approach to the problems of world peace. 
Dr. David Henry, Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Wayne University, 
was an able chairman of the panel and sum. 
marized the discussion as follows: 


Since the goals of a democratic society re. 
quire individual responses of the many for 
effective realization, codperative action is 
more to be desired in a democratic society 
than in any other type. “Conflict” and 
“codperation” should not be used as an- 
tonyms; rather, codperation should le 
viewed as an action employed as a means of 
resolving conflicts. In resolving conflicts we 
have two choices: force or domination on 
the one hand, and codperation on the other. 
Codperative action is a more desirable means 
of resolving conflicts than is force. There is 
no less codperation now than in other times, 
but we are more vocal about our needs at 
the present time, and our needs are more 
complex than ever before. The habit of co 
operation is acquired. Codperation is an 
index to civilization. Progress toward the 
higher codperative levels must be consciously 
sought. The chief obstacles to more exten- 
sive employment of codperative devices at 
the present time are: lack of impelling mo 
tives to codperate, lack of understanding of 
the factors of compromise, and the human 
tendency to resolve conflicts emotionally 
rather than rationally. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session dealt with the impli- 
cations of the problem of codperation for 
education. Dr. S. A. Courtis of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan pointed out the need 
for developing the techniques of codpera- 
tion in children if the democratic process 
is to prevail. A panel of persons rep- 
resenting various areas of education, 
under the able leadership of Dr. Paul Mis- 
ner, Superintendent of Schools in Glencoe, 
Illinois, discussed the practical aspects of 
teaching codperation in the schools. Par- 
ticipating in the discussion were: Superin- 
tendent F. W. Brown, Ottawa Hills School, 
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Toledo, Ohio; Miles E. Cary, Principal of 
McKinley High School, Honolulu; Dr. 
C. T. Anderson, Division of Instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools; Miss Nancy O. 
Devers, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
Miss Clara Stratemeyer, Brockport Normal 
School, Brockport, New York. The ques- 
tions used to focus discussion were: 


1. To what extent, if at all, are schools to- 
day educating the child for creative par- 
ticipation in a democracy? 


2. To what extent, if at all, should schools 
assume responsibility for teaching codp- 
eration? 


3. How can schools best teach intelligent, 
creative improvement of the goals for 
which codperation is used? 


4. How can schools best teach codperation 
to insure effective transfer to all social 
situations within and without the school? 

5- What fields of experience offer the rich- 
est opportunities for the teaching of co- 


operation? What should be the criteria 
of selection? 


6. How can colleges best educate teachers 
to properly guide children in the creative 
improvement of their goals and in the 
mastery or invention of essential tech- 
niques? 


At the close of the discussion Dr. Courtis, 
who is chairman of the committee on the 
Department’s 1938 yearbook, which will dis- 
cuss the techniques of codperation, called for 
volunteers among the audience to assist the 
yearbook committee in securing reports of 
experiments in the teaching of codperation 
to children. 

After the meeting the members of the 
Department and their friends gathered at 
the Wayne University Men’s Faculty Club 
for an informal reception and tea, with the 
Michigan Conference of Supervisors and 
the members of the Detroit supervisory 
staff acting as hosts and hostesses. 

E. M. B. 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


Our national chairman of promotion, 
Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett, is now a mem- 
ber of the Department of English at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. She reports 
that most of the state chairmen of promo- 
tion have accepted reappointment for the 
coming year, with a few replacements and 
additions. The complete list will be pub- 
lished next month. 


Miss Helen Heffernan reports great ac- 
tivity among the supervisors who belong to 
the newly formed branch of the Depart- 
ment in California. At the present time 
120 of these supervisors are on our mem- 
bership list, and Miss Heffernan feels that 
this number will be much larger before the 
end of the year. 


From Mr. N. Robert Ringdahl comes the 
news that on October 29, in connection 
with the meeting of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Divisions, there will be a luncheon 
meeting to discuss the organization of a 
state branch of the national Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in 
Minnesota. Preceding the discussion there 
will be an address by Professor Leo J. 
Brueckner of the University of Minnesota 
on “Need Pupils Fail?” 


A member in Tennessee has sent us the 
following news item: “On August 27, 
county elementary supervisors had been 
employed in eleven counties that did not 
provide this service last year. . . Additional 
supervisors were added in Claiborne and 
Roane Counties. . . . The total number of 
county elementary supervisors already em- 
ployed for the 1937-38 school year is forty- 


one. 


These reports from the field are very 
gratifying. They indicate active growth 
among supervisory groups. 
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DEPARTMENT YEARBOOKS 
The Tenth Yearbook, The Changing 


Curriculum, prepared by a committee rep- 
resenting the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction and the Society 
for Curriculum Study (Professor Henry 
Harap, Chairman), came from the press the 
latter part of August. Copies have been 
mailed to all paid-up members of the De- 
partment. Other orders should be addressed 
to the publisher, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 


The Eleventh Yearbook (1938), on the 
techniques of codperation, is in active prep- 
aration under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor S. A. Courtis of the University of Mich- 
igan. Dr. Courtis is asking for assistance 
in securing accounts of actual experience in 
teaching codperation to children in school. 
A bulletin has been prepared by the com- 
mittee giving suggestions as to how class- 
room teachers may help their pupils learn 
to use certain codperative procedures. This 
bulletin will be sold at cost to those who 
are willing to report the results of their at- 
tempts to follow the suggestions of the 
committee. Already a number of very good 
responses have been received. If you are 


interested in taking part in this experiment, 
please address Dr. S. A. Courtis, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, giving your name and ad. 
dress, and indicating your educational pos. 
tion (field, grade, subject). 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Miss Edith M. Bader of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, president of the Department, vis. 
ited the headquarters office recently, stop. 
ping off in New York for a conference 
with the two vice-presidents, Dr. Hollis L, 
Caswell and Miss Lucille Nicol, and the 
executive secretary regarding plans for the 
annual meeting of the Department. This 
will be held in Atlantic City, February 28 
March 2, in conjunction with the conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators. A preliminary announce- 
ment of the program will be made in our 
December issue. If you have not already 
made reservations for this meeting, we sug- 
gest that you write immediately to Super- 
intendent A. S. Chenoweth, Housing Bu- 
reau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

M. F. H. 
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THE OTHER HALF OF THE ondary and elementary education is that 

CURRICULUM the pupils in the latter are older, not es- 
sentially different. The high school, it will 
be recalled, was so named because it was 
upstairs. The aims in view are the same 
and properly so. The possibilities for 
growth in the essentials of education are 
equally gratifying. 

The treatment covers the ground; ex- 
cursions, assemblies, publications, “social” 
activities, music, clubs, plays, classroom 
management, the student council, building 
control, auxiliary youth organizations are 
all represented. The school that fails to 
capitalize on the participation of its pupils 
in a full community life can no longer 
claim lack of adequate guidance. 


So-called extracurricular activities are well 
established in the high schools and there is 
an abundant literature with regard to them. 
Similar aspects of the elementary program 
are of more recent origin and information 
in this field is scanty. Otto and Hamrin’ 
have, therefore, performed an_ extraor- 
dinarily welcome service in bringing to- 
gether an authoritative collection of data as 
to existing practice obtained from the 
schools themselves. 

Their main source was a body of replies 
to an elaborate questionnaire filled out by 
principals and teachers in some forty 


schools located in various parts of the coun- 
| try. The facts thus obtained were organ- HELPING PARENTS—AND OTHERS— 


ized and interpreted and as far as possible TO UNDERSTAND THE MODERN 


supported with references to published SCHOOL 
books and articles. Adults in general find it difficult to un- 
The resulting work is highly valuable. derstand modern schools. They think in 
It combines principles and practice, and en- terms of the schools they attended and do 
ables the reader to grasp the theory while not realize that schools, like transportation 
acquiring a working knowledge of details. and industry, have been transformed. 
Flourish of the claim to being “scientific” Horse and buggy schools still exist, many 
is agreeably lacking. Yet the work is truly of them, but they grow more and more 
scientific in the best sense of that much rare, and proper codperation of home and 
abused word. One shudders to think how school today requires an orientation for 
some misguided enthusiasts would have which too little provision has been made. 


displayed their recently acquired knowl- This need Professor Bain? has under- 
edge of elementary statistics in the prem- taken to meet and she has succeeded ad- 
ises, mirably. She begins by asking, “What do 


The main impression given is that the you want for your child?” and proceeds to 
range of “co-curricular activities” in the a consideration of the aims and procedures 
elementary schools is about the same as in of nursery schools, kindergartens, and ele- 
the secondary schools—another indication mentary schools as going concerns. She 
that the only real difference between sec- has, of course, progressive schools in mind, 


c 1Co-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools. By Henry J. Otto and Shirley A. Hamrin. D. Appleton-Century 
ompany, 1937 


2 Parents Look at Modern Education. By Winifred E. Bain. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
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schools of which the famous Dewey School 
in Chicago was the forerunner, and she 
gives an admirable running account of 
them. Although extended reference to the 
work of particular schools is lacking, yet a 
picture is built up as complete as in Schools 
of Tomorrow, Evelyn Dewey’s account 
written several years ago. The scope is 
wider, including organization and equip- 
ment, tests, records, and reports, discipline, 
and coéperating educational agencies. 

The style adopted is informal and un- 
technical, well adapted to the purpose. The 
point of view is liberal rather than Utopian, 
and the general effect that of enlightened 
common sense. Parents will enjoy read- 
ing and discussing the various chapters and 
will find answers to hundreds of questions 
they have been asking or which they will 
now realize they should have been asking. 
Needless to say, teachers themselves will 
profit by this useful interpretation of the 
modern school in action. 


A FEDERAL READING PROJECT 


W. P. A. funds supported a study of 
reading retardation in the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School in New York City and 
a constructive program resulted. One of 
the scientific monographs of the National 
Council of Teachers of English tells all 
about it. 

The problem, as Misses Center and Per- 
sons * saw it, was to find a way of rescuing 
“pupils who find themselves in an im- 
possible learning situation, namely, being 
expected to get an education through the 
use of books when they lack the requisite 
skill to get ideas from the printed page.” 
This is, it goes without saying, a realistic 
view. Not so many years ago it was the 
fashion merely to chide the grades below, 
not to do anything for the pupils. 


The scope of the study covered work. 
type or “study” reading, the careful read. 
ing of selected classics, and extensive read. 
ing according to the pupils’ interests. That 
is to say, the authors attempted to deal with 
all of the major sorts of reading expe. 
riences. 

The work began with a survey of con. 
ditions and moved on to the setting up 
of reading objectives, the selecting of suit. 
able materials, and the devising of methods, 
An analysis of results followed in due time, 
This revealed what progress had _ been 
made by all of the experimental groups 
and also the comparative achievement of 
pupils of varying intelligence. Compari- 
son was made also of results in terms of 
general scholarship and of leisure reading, 
particularly in the case of retarded readers. 
To round out the project, case studies were 
added and some final words said as to the 
teacher and her philosophy. 

This is a worthy addition to a notable 
series of careful studies. The project was 
well thought out and skilfully carried 
through. The depression made it possible 
to secure the services of several competent 
persons, who were trained—on the job— 
for this particular work and carefully sv. 
pervised throughout. Indeed, the value of 
the report will be found, in no small meas 
ure, in the light it throws on the possibil- 
ities of true supervisory leadership and 
guidance. Art was joined with science in 
most effective fashion. This suggests the 
desirability of putting similar work in the 
hands of those who know the subject and 
know how to teach, in addition to know- 
ing how to investigate. 

The text of the report is well written and 
copiously supplied with the appropriate 
graphs and factual tables. Photographic 
records of eye movements were made and 
reproduced. The opthalm-o-graph and the 


3 Teaching High-School Students to Read. By Stella S. Center and Gladys S. Persons. New York: D. Appleton 


Century Company, 1937. 
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telebinocular were employed as means to 
the discovery of special eye difficulties and 
are shown in operation. 

Such a report deserves a wide circula- 
tion. It shows what to do and how to do 
it, High school failures should be mate- 
rially reduced as the result of its publica- 
tion. 


J.F.H. 


MAGAZINE EXPANDS FIELD 


School Activities, extra-curricular activities 
magazine edited by Harry C. McKown and 
published at Topeka, Kansas, announces a 
program of expansion that will be of in- 
terest to many. This magazine, which has 
heretofore confined itself to the activity in- 
terests of high schools, will from now on 
include the elementary school in its scope 
and purpose. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching High-School Students to Read. By 
Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
Pp. 167. Illus. $2.25. 

Remedial Reading. By Marion Monroe, Bertie 
Backus et al. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1937. Pp. 171. $1.40. 

Co-Curricular Activities in Elenzentary Schools. 
By Henry J. Otto and Shirley A. Hamrin. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
Pp. 441. $2.75. 

Depression, Recovery, and Higher Education. 
A Report by Committee Y of the American 
Association of University Professors, pre- 
pared by Malcolm M. Willey. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 543. 
$4.50. 

The Junior High School. By Ralph W. 
Pringle. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937. Pp. 408. $3.00. 

A First Course in Education. By Ward G. 
Reeder. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
Pp. 720. $2.75. 

An Introduction to Public-School Relations. 
By Ward G. Reeder. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1937. Pp. 260. $2.25. 


Modern-School Arithmetic (New Edition). 
By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caro- 
line Hatton. Edited by Raleigh Schorling. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1937. 
Fifth Grade, pp. 258; Sixth Grade, pp. 228. 
Each, $ .72. 

Mathematics in Life. By Raleigh Schorling 
and John R. Clark. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1937. Pp. 437. $1.40. 

New Techniques in Social Science Teaching. 
By Vernon B. Hampton. Stapleton, N. Y.: 
The John Willig Press, Inc., 1936. Pp. 311. 
$2.75. 

Child Psychology. By Fowler D. Brooks, with 
collaboration of Laurance F. Shaffer. Edited 
by Leonard Carmichael. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. 600. $3.00. 

Casebook of Research in Educational Psy- 
chology. Edited by Sidney L. Pressey and 
J. Elliott Janney. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937. Pp. 432. $2.00. 

The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic. 
By Harry Grove Wheat. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. 501. $2.80. 

The Colored Land. A Navajo Indian Book, 
written and illustrated by Navajo children. 
Edited by Rose K. Brandt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 80. 
$1.20. 

Teaching Creative Writing. By Lawrence H. 
Conrad. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

The Freedom We Seek. Edited by Wyatt 
Rawson. London: New Education Fellow- 
ship, 1937. Pp. 202. 5/-. 

Science Experiences with Home Equipment. 
By C. J. Lynde. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1937. Pp. 126. $1.25. 

The Effective General College Curriculum as 
Revealed by Examinations. A Report of the 
Committee on Educational Research of the 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 427. 
$3.00. 

Visualizing the Curriculum. By Charles F. 
Hoban, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Samuel 
B. Zisman. New York: The Cordon Co., 
1937. Pp. 304. Illus. $3.50. 

A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. 
By Arthur I. Gates. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 166. 
$2.10. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, 1937: No. 691, Pupil 
Progress Policies and Practices, by Garth H. 
Akridge; pp. 76; $1.60. No. 692, The 
Organization and Administration of Student 
Teaching in State Teachers Colleges, by 
Elisha Lane Henderson; pp. 125; $1.60. 
No. 699, The Mechanical Ability of Sub- 
normal Boys, by Miriam C. Pritchard; pp. 
73; $1.60. No. 700, Experience-Worlds of 
Mountain People, by M. Taylor Matthews; 
pp. 210; $2.25. No. 7o1, A Survey and 
Evaluation of the Education of School Music 
Teachers in the United States, by Edna Mc- 
Eachern; pp. 183; $1.85. No. 707, Reading 
Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of 
Bright, Average, and Dull Children, by 
May Lazar; pp. 127; $1.60. No. 710, Study 
of the Homeland and Civilization in the 
Elementary Schools of Germany, by Cecilia 
Hatrick Bason; pp. 165; $1.85. No. 712, 
Bilingualism and Mental Development, by 
Seth Arsenian; pp. 164; $2.10. 

The Friendly Hour Readers. By Ullin W. 
Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Mary 
Browning, and Hattie Follis. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936. Pre-Primer: 
Friends at Play; pp. 40. Primer: Ben and 
Alice; pp. 152. Book One: Playmates; pp. 
184. Book Two: Indoors and Out; pp. 255. 
Book Three: Friends to Know; pp. 319. 
Book Four: Trails of Adventure; pp. 392. 
Book Five: The World’s Gifts; pp. 488. 
Book Six: Winning Our Way; pp. 523. 
Book Seven: Working and Dreaming; pp. 
528. Book Eight: Living and Serving; pp. 
528. Illus. Teachers’ Manual for Second 
Year, Third Year, and Fifth Year. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Thirteenth Yearbook, Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 31. 

Teacher Personnel (covering the literature for 
1934, 1935, and 1936). Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. VII, No. 3, June, 1937. 
Washington, D. C.: American Educational 
Research Association, N. E. A., 1201 16th 
St., N. W. Pp. 118. $1.00. 

Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. By Mary E. 
Townsend and Alice G. Stewart. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. Pp. 131. $.75. 
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National Association of Deans of Wome 
1937 Yearbook, Volume 15: Proceedings of 
the Twenty-First Annual Meeting, N 
Orleans, Lousiana, February 16-20, 1939 
Pp. 190. 

Character Development Through Religious ang 
Moral Education in the Public Schools of the 
United States. By Henry L. Smith, Robert 
S. McElhinney, and George R. Steele 
Bloomington, Ind.: Bulletin of School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. XI], 
No. 3, June, 1937. Pp. 137. $ .50. 

How to Study (Revised Edition). By Arthur 
W. Kornhauser. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 55. $25. 

A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts, 
By Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D, 
Roberts, Stanford University, California, 
1937. Pp. 115. $1.00. 

Women and Men in the Teaching Profession, 
By Leo M. Chamberlain and Leonard E£ 
Meece. Lexington, Ky.: Bulletin of Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1937. Pp. 62. $.50. 

War and Peace—An Anthology. Bulletin Il 
of the International Relations Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, IIl., 1939. 


Pp. 76. $.25 ($.20 for 25 or more). 
Hearings Before the Committee on Education 

and Labor, United States Senate, Seventy- 

Fifth Congress, First Session on S. 419, 


February, 1937. Pp. 297. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 

Abstracts of Studies in Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College, Part VII (1927). 
Edited by Charles C. Peters. State College, 
Pa.: The Pennsylvania State College Studies 
in Education, No. 19. Pp. 64 (mimeo 
graphed). §$ .25. 

“We or They’—Two Worlds in Conflict. 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 106. 

The Fifth Yearbook of School Law. Edited 
by M. M. Chambers. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., 1927. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

La France. By Albert L. Cru. (Preliminary 
edition, mimeographed.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. 145. $1.15. 
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